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Memoirs of the Lire of the Rev. Dr. James BRADLEY: 
With a fine Head of that celebrated Aftronomer. 


Ames Braptey, a very learned 
and able aftronomer, was the 
third fon of William Bradley, of 
Shireborn, in the county of Glou- 
cefter, where he was born in the year 
1692. He was inftruéted in gram- 
mar-learning at a boatding-fchool, at 
North Leach in that county, whence 
he was fent, in 1711, to the univer- 
fity of Oxford, and admitted a com- 
moner of Balioi-college.. He took 
the degree of bachelor of arts in 17143 
and thatofmafterini717. In1719, 
he was ordained a deacon; and, the 
fame year, was admitted to. prieft’s 
orders. He became chaplain to the 
bifhop of Hereford, who had a great 
elteem for him, and beftowed on him 
the vicarage of Bridftow, in Here- 
fordfhire. The hon. Mr. Molyneux, 
then fecretary to the prince of Wales, 
afterward king George H, foon after 
procured him the rectory or finecure of 
Landewy Welfry, in the county of 
Pembroke. 

Mr. Bradley’s favourite purfuit was 
aftronomy ; and it was this propenfity 
which firft brought him acquainted 
with Mr. Molyneux, who was much 
attached to the fame fcience. 
alfo encouraged in his mathematical 
ftudies by his uncle, Dr. James Pound, 
who then ‘refided at his living of 
Wanftead, in Effex, where our atiro- 
nomer was for fome time curate. 
With this gentleman, who was well 
known in the learned world, being 
eminent as a divine, a phyfician, and 
a mathematician, Mr. Bradley {pent 
all the time that he could {pare from 
the duties of his funétion. It appears, 
that at this period of his life he firft 
began to make fuch aftronomical! ob- 
fervations at Wanftead, as led to thofe 
important difcoveries which afterward 
diftinguifhed him as one of the greateft 
aftronomers of his age. 


* See Philofophical Tranfactions, Abridg. Vol. vi. Part i. p.412. 


He was . 


In 1721, Mr. Bradley was chofen 
Savilian Profeflor of Aftronomy, at 
Oxford. This promotion being per- 
fecily agreeable to his tafte, he re- 
figned nis two livings and devoted his 
time and attention almoft entirely to 
aftronomy. In 1724, he communi- 
cated to the Royal Society fome ob- 
iervations, which he had made at 
Wanftead, upon a comet feen toward 
the clofe of the preceding year *; and, 
in 1726, fome curious aftronomical 
cb{ervations having been, tranfmitted 
to that fociety from Liibon, .among 
which were feveral eclipfes of the firit 
fatellite of Jupiter, Mr. Bradley exa- 
mined whether he had made any at 
Wanftcad which tallied with. them ; 
and he communicated 4 paper on this 
fubje& to the Royal Society, of which 
he was now become.a member +. 

In 1728, he. pub‘ithed -his theory 
of the aberration of the fixed ftars, 
which is acknowledged to be one of 
tne moft ufeful and ingenious difco- 
veri¢s in modern aftronomy!. It 
was received with great applaufe by 
the learned world, and defervedly pro- 
cured Mr. Bradley great reputation. 
Some of the experiments which led to 
this difcovery were performed by our 
aitroromer, in .conjunction with his 
friend Mr. Molyneux. Mr. Bradley’s 
merit now becaine fo confpicuous, as 
to recommend him to the notice and 
friendfhip of fir Ifaac Newton, the 
earl of Macclesfield, and other emi- 
nent mathematicians, aftronomers, and 
patrons of fcience. Dr. Halley, who 
was his colleague in the Savilian pro- 
fefforfhip, hac alfo a great eficem for 
him. 

In 1730, he was appointed le@ure- 
reader of aitronomy and experimental 
philofophy in the univerfity of Oxford. 
He held this office till within a year 
or two of his death; and difcharged 


+ Ib. p. 412. 


t Ib. p. 149, 168. Sce alfo Prieftley’s Hiftory of the Difcoveries relative to Light, 
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the duties of it in a manner equally 
honourable to himfelf, and beneficial 
to the univerfity. In 1737 were pub- 


lifhed, in the Philofophical Tranfac- * 


tions, No. 446, fome obfervations 
made by Mr. Bradley upon the comet 
that appeared in January, February, 
and March, that year. In 1742, on 
the deceafe of Dr. Halley, he was 
_made Regius Profeffor of Aitronomy, 
at Greenwich, Upon this promotion, 
the degree of doctor of divinity was 
conferred upon him by the univerity of 
Oxford. in 1744, he married Mis 
Sufannah Peach, daughter of Samuel 
Peach, efq. of Chalford, in Glou- 
cefterfhire; by whom he had one 
daughter, who furvived him. 

Dr. Bradley continued to profecute 
his ftadies with great ardour and fuc- 
cefs; and, in 1747, communicated 
another important aftronomical dif- 
covery, concerning the nutation of 
the terreftrial axis, to the Royal So- 
ciety, which procured him the honour 
of their annual prize-medal *. He 
was greatly ailifted in his aftronomical 
inquiries by the excellency of his in- 
truments; and he exprefied the 
itrongeft fenfe of the merit of tha 
able artift, Mr. George Graham, by 
whom they were made. His con- 
viction of the importance of good in- 
ftruments led him to embrace the op- 
portunity of the annual vilit made by 
the Royal Society to the cbfervatory 
at Greenwich, in order to examine 
the inftruments, and receive the pro- 
feflor’s obfervations for the year, to 
reprefent io ftrongly the neceffity of 
repairing the old inftruments, and 
purchafing fuch new ones as were 
wanted, that the fociety thought pro- 
per to lay the ‘affair before king 
George I, who, ‘in 1748, granted 
1oool. for that purpoie. This fam 
was expended, under the direction of 
Dr. Bradley, who, with the aiiiftance 
of his friend Mr.‘Graham, and Mr. 
Bird, furnithed the royal ohfervatory 
with the maft complete colleétion of 
aftronomical inftruments that could be 
procured, 


* Abridgment of the Philofophical Tranfaétions, vol. x. part i. page 92+ 
a o 4 
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In 1748, he was elected a foreign 
member of the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, and, about the fame time, 
became intitled to a benefaction of 
30l. per ann. to the leture-reader in 
experimental philofophy in the uni- 
verfity of Oxford, which had been 
given by Nathanael lord Crew, bifhop 
of Durham. He was likewife chofen 
a member of the Royal Pruffian Aca- 
demy of Sciences and Belles Lettres. 

After Dr. Bradley was fettled at 
Greenwich as aftronomer-royal, the 
living of that parifh, which is of 
confiderable value, became vacant ; 
and it was offered to him in the king’s 
name, by Mr. Pelham, in confidera- 
tion of his great merit, and becaufe 
it was fuppofed that it would be par- 
ticularly convenient to him, on ac- 
count of his reiidence at Greenwich. 
But this preferment he declined, from 
a very laudable and confcientious mo- 
tive: he alleged, ‘that the duty of 
a paftor was incompatible with his 
other ftudies and neceflary engage- 
ments.’ His majeity, unwilling that 
he fhould be a loier by his integrity, 
granted him an annuity of 2<ol. dur- 
ing pleafure, ‘ in confideration’ (as 
the iign-manual, dated Feb 15, 1752, 
exprefies it) ‘of his great ‘tkill and 
knowledge in the feveral branches of 
aftronomy, and other parts of the 
mathematics, which have proved {fo 
ufeful to the trade and navigation of 
this kingdom.’ ‘This peniion was 
continued till the death of George Il, 
and was renewed by his prefent ma- 
jeity. ‘The fame fame year, he was 
chofen one of the council of the 
Royal Society. 

In 1754, he was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences, at 
Peterlburgh. In 1756, two aftrono- 
mical effays, in Latin, addrefled to 
Dr. Bradley, were publifhed in the 
Philofophicel Traafactions, by Mr. 
Charles Walmefley, F.R.S. In a 
letter prefixed to thefe Effays, Mr. 
Walmeiley obferved to our aftrone- 
mer, that as no one was a greater 
maiter of their favourite fcience, or 


had 











had enriched it with greater difco- 
veries than himfelf, he was the beit 
judge of the merit of any perform- 
ances on that fubject. In 1757, he was 
chofen a member of the Academy of 
Sciences at Boulogne. The fame year 
were publifhed, in the Philofophical 
Tranfactions, his obfervations on the 
comet that appeared in the months of 
September and Oétober that year. 

He continued to profecute his ftu- 
dies with great affiduity, till about 
two years before his death, when he 
was much afflicted by an oppreffion 
upon his fpirits, which is attributed 
to the great intenfenefs of his appli- 
cation. His chief dittrefs is repre- 
fented to have arifen from an appre- 
henfion that he fhould furvive his ra- 
tional faculties; but this misfortune 
did not befal him. In 1760, he 
became very weak and infirm, and 
about the end of June, 1762, he was 
attacked by a total fuppreffion of 
urine, caufed by an inflammation of 
the reins *, which put a period to his 
life at Chalford, in Gloucefterthire, 
on the 13th of July following, in the 
feventieth year of his age. He was 
interred at Mitchen Hampton, in that 
county. 

Dr. Bradley was extremely amiable 
in his private character, as well as 
illuftrious for his {cientific knowledge. 
His temper was gentle and placid, and 
he was eminently characterifed by his 
modefty. He appears to have taken 
little pains to attraét the notice of 
mankind; and it was his fingular 
merit alone which procured him the 
general efteem of the friends of learn- 
ing and fcience. Among his ac- 
quaintance and friends were many of 
the firft perfons in this kingdom, both 
for rank and abilities ; and it is faid, 
that there was not an altronomer of 
any eminence in the world, with 
whom he had not a literary corref- 
pondence. He fpoke well, and ex- 
prefied his ideas with great precifion 
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and perfpicuity; notwithftanding 
which, he was a great lover of filence: 
and it has been obferved of him, that 
he feldom fpoke, except when he con- 
ceived it abfolutely neceflary. He 
was, however, very ready to com- 
municate ufeful knowledge to others, 
and efpecially in that {cience which 
he more particularly profefied, when- 
ever he thought there was a proper 
opportunity. He alfo encouraged 
thofe who attended his leétures to 
propofe queftions to him, by the ex- 
aétnefs with which he anfwered them, 
and his obvious folicitude to accom- 
modate himfelf to every capacity. He 
was cenfured by fome, for having 
withheld his obfervations from the 
public ufe and benefit; but'this charge 
appears not to have been well found- 
ed: and it has been alleged, on the 
contrary, that the facility with which 
he made his communications was 
made an unfair ufe of; that his ob- 
fervations were very ungeneroufly 
tranfmitted abroad ; and that, by fuch 
practices, foreigners have been ena- 
bled to gain reputation, and to adopt 
the fruits of his labour as their own: 

He was extremely temperate, even 
to abftinence; he enjoyed a great 
fhare of health; and was aétive and 
robuft, till toward the clofe of his life. 
Eminently remarkable for the equani- 
mity of his temper, he was yet; in a 
very great degree, compaffionate and 
liberal ; and was extremely generous 
to fuch of his relations as needed his 
affiftance. 

‘(hough he was unqueftionably one 
of the greateft aftronomers of the age, 
he has publithed very little ; which 
feems to have arifen from his natural 
difidence, and from that folicitous 
accuracy, which made him always 
apprehenfive that his works were im- 
perfect. He has, however, left be- 
hind him thirteen volumes in folio, 
and two in quarto, of his aftronomical 
obfervations. 


+ An account of his cafe, which was thought fingular, was publifhed in the Phi- 
‘ofophical Tranfa&tions, vol, li. part il. page 635. 
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THE COUNTRY CHURCH YARD. 
Pallida Mors zquo pulfat pede pauperum tabernas, 


Regumque turres. 


Hor. 


With equal foot, impartial Fate 


Knock at the cottage and the palace gate. 


CreeEcH. 


Tc the Evivor of the UniversaL MaGazine. 


SiR, 
F the following fentimental walk 
through the church-yard of Thurl- 
by, an obicure village, bordering on the 
fens of Lincolnhhire, is not inconfiftent 
with the plan of your mifcellany, you 
will oblige me by inferting it.-—You 
may depend on the truth of the facts, 
and the juitice of the defcriptions ; no 
part of it being fictitious, except the 
dialogue, which is the vehicle of com- 
munication, and the incident of the 
wanderer, with which it concludes, 
The lait was fuggefted to my mind, 
by the fuperftitious tales which have 
rendered the neighbouring wood an 
object of terror to the ignorant ruflics. 
There are many other obfcure vil- 
lages in this kingdom, about which 
curious little circumitances might per- 
haps be collected, to the no {mall en- 
tertainment of your numcrous readers. 
Iam, fir, &c. 
w.c. 
Tne Cuurcn. 


* Well! thou art a rude and ruin- 
ated pile,’ faid I, looking up at the 
little tottering {pire of Thurlby, as [ 
entered the wicket that guards the 
church-yard from invading cattle ; 
‘thou art, indeed, but a crumbling 
atom of Gothic piety, and wouldft not 
have been large enough,—no nor 
grand enough either to have enfhrined 
the ale barrels of a fat prebendary of 
thofe awful piles which lifted their 
gorgeous turrets to the fkies about 
the time thou waft erected.—But it 
is well! We view thefe ivy-mantled 
walls without a figh: they remind us 
of no melancholy decay, no ruined 
families, doom’d to experience the 
fad defcent from affluence to penury ; 
no populous city crumbled into ruins, 

1 


to fwell the triumph of an over-grown 
metropolis, leaving to the fcanty rem- 
nant of its wretched inhabitants the 
bitter legacy of ancient pride, and 
the painful remembrance of former 
grandeur. 

‘Happy Thurlby! the pain of 
thefe tranfitions is unknown to thee. 
Secure in thy aguifh bog, thy clowns 
are born to the indefeafible inheri- 
tance of ignorance and obfcurity. 

« And thou too—thou little fkeleton 
of a fan@uary! thou art right to 
fhroud thy meannefs in the privacy of 
this marihy valley. How abiurd 
would thy half-hewn form appear, 
thrufting its three-foot {pire above the 
fummit of the neighbouring hill, as 
a beacon for the pointing figure of 
Ridicule! Like thofe ambitious cox- 
combs, who, in defiance of Reafon 
and Nature, will lift their pigmy 
minds above the level of common af- 
fairs-to fhew their vanity and pro- 
claim their impotence.’ 

* And yet,’ refumed I, after 2 
paufe, and having paced, attentively, 
two or three times round the little 
pile—* and yet, circumfcribed as are 
thy homely walls, they witnefs, per- 
haps, more fervent effufions of heart- 
felt piety, than all the ftately temples 
of modern times,—whofe external 
grandeur in vain endeavours to ren- 
der to the Creator that honour which 
the ingratitude of the votary’s heart 
fo thoughtlefly withhotds ! 

‘ Within thefe walls, perhaps, the 
bonds of fraternal affection, which 
unite the little fociety in vartuous har- 
mony, have been more clofely knit. 
Here Charity has learned to beftow her 
frugal mite to the beft advantage : 
fimple Nature has indulged her =. 
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ful feelings, and artlefs Purity poured 
forth its fainted prayer.’ 

The loud laugh of Eugenio inter- 
rupted my rhapfody. 

—* Tut!’ faid he, * we are not 
now in Arcadia! The fimplicity of 
Thurlby’s clowns would give you, I 
fear, but a faint image of faturnian 
days. ‘I would not lay a bottle of 
Champagne, that yon ruftics, who are 
in fuch eager converfation, are not, 
at this inftant, indulging, at our ex- 
pence, in fcurrility and defamation, 
all thofe malignant paffions which a 
powdered het, and a coat finer than 
their own, fo naturally excite in their 
bofoms.’ 


THe GRAVES. 


So faying, he led me round the 
church-yard, pointing, and moralizing, 
in the language of Gray: 


Beneath thofe rugged elms, or yew-tree’s 


a > 
Where heaves the earthinmany a mould’r- 
ing heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet fleep ; 


And bidding me obferve how 


Even thefe bones from infult to protect, 

Some frail memorial ftill ere&ted nigh, 

With uncouth rhimes and fhapelefs fculp- 
ture deck"d, 

Implores the pafling tribute of a figh. 


My foul, which the folemn pro- 
fpec& of ‘the peopled church-yard’ 
ever difpofes to melancholy, as it 
brings frefh to my remembrance that 
cruel deftiny, by which the tender 
bloffom of my youth has been ftripped 
of fo many dear conneétions, leaving 
it a folitary relic on the re spam 
ftem of life!—my foul wanted not 
the affiflance of the plaintive mufe to 
accommodate it to fuch reflections. 
Yet I indulged Eugenio’s humour for 
quotations—as I knew him to be one of 
thofe, with whom even a moral fenti- 
ment has an additional value, when 
it is known not to be the original pro- 
perty of him who delivers it. 

* Yes,’ faid I, as we trod the awe- 
ful ground—* let us meditate among 


16§ 
thefe humble tumuli—thefe mole hills, 
that muft one day give up their dark 
inkabitants to light; and while we 
wander among the ruftic monuments, 
let us reflect in the language of poor 
Gay’s not lefs beautiful, though lefs 
celebrated elegy, how 

Hope after hop expires ! 
Friend after fiend” jo after Le is loft; 


Our deareft withes feed the fun’ral fires, 
And life is purchas’d at too dear a coft.” 


‘ Poor broken-hearted Gay !—Ah ! 
tell me Eugenio,’ faidI, purfuing the 
melancholy thought, ¢ tell me—when 
hopelefs love—when dying friendfhip 
—or the world’s neglect have wrung 
the chords of thy too feeling heart, 
haft not thou alfo known that ftate of 
mind, to envy’ 


Ev'n thefe cold fhades, the lat retreat of 
grief? 
* Hatt thou not alfo figh’d 


To me, alas! what boots the light of 
heav'n, 
While ftill new miferies mark my deftin’d 


way 

Whether to my unhappy lot be giv’n 

Death's long fad night, or life’s thort buffy 
day ? 


But Eugenio had turned another 
way, and was pointing, with his ftick, 
to a high gilt monument which 
proudly overlooked the reft. 

€ With all my heart,’ faid I, < let 
us go and fee it—though thefe proud 
monuments, which would fain im- 
mortalize the cenfurable vanity the 
duft fhould cover, delight not me.— 
And, after all, 1 doubt whether the 
mof fuperb labours of mafonry would 
allure half the crowd to repeat their 
vifits to the hallowed fpot, as might 
be again and again attraéted by the 
fimpleft ftone, with the following 
epitaph, defigned for an honeft la- 
bourer, in a country not very diftant : 


O’er titled duft, tho’ prouder tombs may 
raife, 

Blufh, flatter’d Grandeur, at poor Bea- 
ver’s praife. 

Mean tho’ his lot, yet Oakham’s griefs 
proclaim 

A nobler far, and lefs fufpectcd fame. 

Would 
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Would you the gocd man’s real value 
know, 

His tomb confult not, but his neighbours’ 
woe. 


« The heart that feels the truth of 
thefe allufions fhali revifit the ftone 
that bears them, and the eye shall 
water it with a tear, as long as any 
one who knew the character ihall fur- 
vive: and tradition, affifted by the 
modeft verfe, thall perpetuate the 
pious fenfation, when the gilded orna- 

ents of this monument {hail have 
loft their garifh luftre, and the in- 
fcription— 

—— ¢ But let us learn what the in- 
{cription fays : 


In Memory of 
Cornetivus BLewIitT, 
Who died the sth of January, 1784, 
Aged 66 Years.’ 


Man fprung from duft, to duft returns 


again, 
Fraught with difeafe, and overwhelm'd 


with pain : 
Short are his days, his joys much fhorter 
ill, 
Blended with care, and checker’d o’er 
with all. 


He’s happy-then who foon refgns his 
breath, 
And feels betimes the icy hand of death. 
So, wife and children, mourn ho more, 
I'm only gone a itep before. 


* However little,’ faid Eugenio— 
obferving the tranquil, melancholy 
pleafure, thefe lines had diffufed over 
my countenance —‘ however little you 
may approve the tinfel fopperies of 
the feulptor, I fancy you are, in no 
{mall degree, furprifed at the different 
tafte of the poet.’ 

‘True! and I have only to la- 
ment that the former, by the fine 
golden flourith with which he has de- 
corated the bottom of the flone, made 
it neceflary to curtail the lait couplet, 
which would otherwife, I fuppofe, 
have had the fame number of feet, 
with the reft; and might, perhaps, 
have run thus— 
$0 wife and children, mourn my lofs no 


more ; 
I'm only gone a little ftep before. 
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‘ But who might this Cornelius 
Blewit be?’ continued I—looking 
round amorg the mud-built cottages, 
to fee if I could difcover a manfion 
fit to have been his former habitation. 
‘ This epitaph is certainly above the 
genius of the parith clérk—or even of 
the pedantic fchoolmafter of a paltry 
village. 

* Poor, vain duft, that mouldereft 
underneath! thou didft, perhaps, ex- 
pect a prouder verfe—a pompous le- 
gend of titles and exploits, to tell 
how great thou wert in public,—how 
wife—how philofophic in thy obfcure 
retreat,’ 


Tue Gipsy. 





‘Ha! ha! my friend!’ faid 
Eugenio, interrupting me, ‘ the wihgs 
of thy fancy have borne thee agatt 
into the regions of delufion—as far 
from the point as morality from a 
canting face. Cornelius Blewit was 
a giply. 

‘ And yet, perhaps, you have ra- 
ther undervalued, than exalted, his 
importance: for with the alteration 
of no fingle circumftance— except the 
change of fcene, from fertile Eng- 
land to the defert of Arabia—the duit 
we now defpife, might, during life, 
have been entitled to its feraglio of 
beauties, and its guard of eunuchs ; 
and have ordered the heads of a hun- 
dred captives to be ftruck off, to ap- 
peafe his capricious fpleen, whenever 
a tempeftuous wind prevented an ex- 
curfion of plunder—or a cruel fair- 
one had neglected the mandate of his 
love. 

‘ Take Phyfic, Pomp !’ — Ambition 
check thy rafhnefs.—Pultowa’s lofs 
funk Sweden’s madman nearly to this 
level— though Bender trembled at his 
fhattered greatnefs ;—and an unfor- 
tunate day on the banks of the Ganges 
might have rendered the mighty fon 
of Philip (like him whofe mouldering 
bones we are moralizing upon) the 
monarch only of a wandering tribe 
of robbers—as much defpifed, though 
I fear, not fo little detefted, as Cor- 
nel-us Blewit. 


tT 
‘in 
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* In fhort, Cornelius was king of 
the gipfies ; and was ufedevery year, 
attended by his royal family, and of- 
ficers of ftate, to vifit this village. 
He kept his court at the houfe of that 
fame honett, grey-headed farmer, or 
publican, where we have left our 
horfes ; and in that very parlour where 
we enjoyed our tankard of excellent 
home-brewed, was ereéted his ruftic 
throne. 

‘I met the wanderers there in one 
of my former excurfions :—nor ever 
beheld I a fet of merrier—or, appa- 
rently, more harmlefs beings. And, 
believe me, the venerable majeity of 
Cornelius—the defpotic ruler of the 
my Jerious counfellors of fate, was re- 
garded with no htile reverence by the 
county maidens. —Nay, and what will 
furprife you, his arrival was hailed 
with no imall degree of pleafure by 
the whole village: for Cornelius and 
his {ubjects fpent their money liberal- 
ly, and paid wit. punctuality ; and 
it is an invariable rule with thefe 
people never to rob in the neighbour- 
hood of their fetiled haunts. 

* But the majettic nod and imperial 
frown Death values not.—King Cor- 
nelius fleeps in the humble grave— 
and The Vive Bells at Thurlby is no 
longer a royal refidence. The palace 
and the empire have shared one com- 
mon revolution: though the latter (it 
feems) has been confiderably the 
greater lofer by the change—for not 
only the family, but the nation of 
our hero is reported confiderably to 
have declined from its ancient {plen- 
dour, fince it has been deprived of his 
wife adminiftration. 

“© A folemn deputation is, however, 
annually fent to vilit the venerated 
tomb—to pay it, as is fuppofed, fome 
myiterious honours—and to keep it 
in conitant repair —a practice which 
would do honour to more regular {o- 
cicties ; and the neglect of which is a 
difgrace to the furviving relatives of 
departed grandeur: for what can be 
more ridiculous or irreverend, thah, 
after immenfe fums have been ex- 
pended on fepulchral monuments, to 
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Jet them moulder away in neglet, 
and mingle with that duit they were 
3 


e 


defigned to immortalize !’ 
THE WANDERER. 


¢ But let us have done with the 
gipfies, and their tomb d 2 
gipfies, an eir tomb, and repair 
to the other fide of the church-yard ; 
where, on a fmall flat fone, is the 
following beautiful little epitaph— 


Free from this dream of life, this maze 
of care, 

Che tender mother refts, and friend fin- 
cere : 

She follow’d virtue as her trueft guide, 

Liv’d like a chriftian—like a chriitian 
died, 


« I know not how it is’—continued 
Eugenio— but Thurlby, the moft flu- 
pid of al! the habitations of ignorance, 
has fome as beautiful, and as few ri- 
diculous epitaphs as ever I faw in any 
church-yard I have vifited. : 

« But let us feek this infcription— 
The athes over which fuch a panegyric 
could be pronounced without ridicule 
muft deferve the tribute of an ap- 
plauding tear.’ 

I obeyed with alacrity. But as we 
were turning round the corner of the 
church, we were furprifed by a flow 
and tremulous voice, warbling with 
exquifite harmony, but in fo faint and 
mournful a key, that (as the wind 
fet directly from us) we could fcazcely 
diftinguifh the words. 

Tell me, ye exquifite powers of 
Nature, who attune the finer nerves 
to mournful fympathy !—why did my 
heart vibrate fadly in my bofom, and 
my puife beat in tender unifon tu the 
melting cadence?—Why was my 
breath fufpended, and my foot rivet- 
ted to the confecrated turf ?—By what 
myfterious mechanifm did the uncon- 
fcious tear fteal down my cheek in {- 
lemn fympathy ? 

Here was no felfith retrofpect—no 
ant cipation of correfpondent fuffering. 
—Ye Sceptics! there was nonc.— 
I had not feen the mourner—I knew 
not the complexion of her woes— 
defive and apprehenfion ftood equally 

aloof! — 
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alcof!—And yet I pitied—and I 


wept! 

Oh! there is fomething holy in the 
voice of forrow—and woe to that de- 
graded foul that feels not the aweful 
impreffion ! 

‘Huth !’— faid Eugenio foftly— 
* this #s the bewildered maiden whofe 
melancholy wanderings, and the im- 
penetrable myfiery which furrounds 
her, have given rife to fo many fa- 
bulous legends. 

‘She is fitting, I dare fay—as is 
her practice, on the grave we were 
going to vifit, and which fhe calls her 
mother’s fepulchre.—Let us paufe, 
and liften unobferved ; for the inftant 
fhe fees us, her fong is at an end; and 
fhe herfelf will difappear like a fha- 
dow.’ 

We went filently along by the fide 
of the church, as near as we could 
without being obferved ; and liftened 
with an almoit fuperftitious reverence 
to the mournful dirge—which fhe fe- 
veral times repeated. 

Sadly fweet, and incoherent ftrain ! 
the fenfations with which I heard thee 
have indelibly imprinted thee on my 
mind—nor fall memory cver forego 
the mournful cadences with which 
thou wert accompanied. —Take reader 
-——take the myfterious words ;—but 
where is the pining Philomel—the 
nefling woodlark—or the dying fwan 
—that can give the murmur’d notes 
that wrung my. foul ? 





€ Sepulchre of my parent dear ! 

¢ Ott con{cious of my lone complaint, 
‘Oh! treature ftill the holy tear: 

* Chafte tribute to a martyi'd faint ! 


* Ah, what can hopeleis anguifh more— 
€On earth—in heav’n without a 
friend— 
¢ Than thus her guiltlefs crime deplore, 
* And fighs and tears repentant blend ? 


© Oh faithlefs Love!—oh conftant Woe! 
‘ Mviterious fuffering ne'er to ceaf ! 

* Cannot theie tears, that ceafelets flow, 
* The mangled bofom lull to peace ? 


¢ Then come again, fad foother, Death! 
¢ Again I feek thy gloomy cave, 
© Refien the painful—truitlefs breath, 
‘Which Heav’n, for ling’ring fuff'r- 
ance gave ! 
I 
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* Sepulchre of my parent dear ! 
© Oft confcious of my lone complaints 
* Oh! treafure ftill the holy tear : 
© Chafte tribute to a murder’d faint 3” 


The curiofity infpired by this my- 
fterious dirge, drew us infenfibly 
nearer and nearer to the corner of the 
church, till at laft we ventured to 
ftretch forward our heads, and fteal 
one glance at the melancholy fyren. 
She was fitting on the ground by the 
fide of the tomb, arrayed in a loofe 
white robe. Her form was fmall and 
delicate ; and gave no faint idea of 
what we conceive of a fpirit, or 2 
fairy. But as her long black hair 
was entirely difhevelled, the pofture 
in which fhe reclined, leaning with 
both her hands upon the grave, pre- 
vented us from feeing er face. Yet, 
was there an air of exquifite melan- 
choly diffufed over. the whole form, 
and fancy recognifed, through the ob- 
truding veil, the interefting features 
of feminine beauty, emaciated by un- 
remitting forrow. 

We had not ftood long in this atti- 
tude when the mourner, with a figh, 
lifted upherhead. But fhe no fooner 
faw us, than, ftarting from the ground, 
fhe fled like a frighted bird. So that, 
except a fingle glance of her tearful 
eyes, the back of a delicate and 
fearcely human form, floating in 
{nowy veftments before the gale, was 
all we were permitted to behold. 

‘ Poor ttricken deer!’ faid 1—¢ why 
fieeft thou from the eye whofe balmy 
tear would footh thy rankling wound ! 
—But thus it is, too often, that real 
forrow fhuns, with timid modefty, 
Compaiiion’s aid, and leaves the gra- 
cious boon of mercy to impudent im- 
pofture.—Unhappy fugitive,’ conti- 
nued I, refuming the former figure— 
« couid | reclaim thy wanderings, how 
gladly would I lead thee from the 
thorns and brambles of this cheerlefs 
common, to the fmiling confines of 
my own peaceful inclofure.’ 

‘ Thus it always is,’ faid Eugenio 
--after gazing for fome feconds on 
the point from whence fhe difappeared 
—‘ Thus does fhe always fly the face 
of strangers: though with the neigh- 
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pouring ruftics, I hear, fhe is become 
fo far familiar, as to look fteadily in 
their faces, and fuffer fuch of them as 
dare fo far adventure, to approach 
within a few paces of the grave where 
fhe fits: but ifeven they attempt to 
come nearer, fhe flarts and flies away, 
jutt as we have feen. 


Tue Guosrt. 


«She will now wind round, at the 
back of the town, and bury herfelf in 
Bourn Wood — about half a mile from 
hence; where, during the fummer 
months—(when only fhe vifit this 
part of the country) the is frequently 
feen plucking nuts, and berries, and 
wild fruits—upon which fhe is fup- 
pofed chiefly to fubfitt. 

‘ How and where fhe difpofes of 
herfelf during the winter, no one has 
prefumed to guefs: nor has any ra 
tional account been obtained, either 
of herfelf or the caufe of her infan'ty. 
So extraordinary an appearance could 
not however fail of filling the ignorant 
with fuperftition; and the credulous 
ruttics tell many curjous and impro- 
bable {tories about her. 

‘ Bourn Wood has long had the 
reputation of being haunted; and 
fuch dreadful fhricks are frequently 


heard refounding from it, that the 
ftouteft cudgel-player in the county 
cannot pafs it by night, without 


—‘ Each yeculiar hair ftanding an end, 
¢ With horror, and amazement.’ 


£ The clowns will have it, that the 
form we have feen, is the fpirit from 
which thefe lamentations proceed — 
as if the nightingale of the day could 
be the fcreech-owl of the night. Some 
tell you fhe was really the daughter 
of the woman whofe grave fhe haunts ; 
and that going, one fummer’s moon- 
light night, to meet her lover in the 
wood, ihe was there inhumanly mur- 
dered,—by him, as it is fuppofed ; 
and that her mother, in confequence, 
broke her heart. And this they in- 
form you is the reafon why tiie ghott 
haunts the grave by twilight, and at 
midnight the wood. 

* Nay, {mle not too foon. I my- 
felf can witneis the truth of ihe wood 
being haunted: —for during the time 
I took up my refidence here, oft—at 
the ftill and folemn hour of midnight, 
when melancholy darkneis reigned 
over the vault of ieaven, I have heard 
—the loud hootings of the fcreech- 
owl—and fometimes the thrill cry of 
the bittern. 


Ax Interefting Account of the NaTIONAL CHARACTER, MANNERS, 
and Customs of the Swedes. 


[From a Tranflation, juft publithed, 


of M. Catteau’s * General View of 


Sweden.’] 


HOUGH Sweden is covered 

with rocks, woods, and moun- 
tains, its inhabitants are mild and 
peaceable. ‘Theft, murder, robbery, 
and atrocious crimes, in general, are 
very uncommon among them; and 
even in war, they do not appear to 
be fanguinary. Every traveller, who 
traveries their country, muft pay a 
tribute of gratitude and efteem to their 
attention, difintereftednefs, and hof- 
pitality. Naturally ferious and grave, 
they are acquainted with, and culti- 
vate the valuable bonds of fociability. 
Under the moft fimple external ap- 


. 


pearance, they conceal a profound 
judgment, an acute and delicate ge- 
nius, and often an attive and intrepid 
fpirit. They long mace a confpicu- 
ous figure by their military exploits, 
and have fince proved, that they are 
equally fit for the arts of peace. They 
are very fond of travelling ; but, at 
the fame time, they love their coun- 
try, never forget it, and always long 
to fee it again. With an irrefiftible 
inclination for liberty, they are at- 
tached to their fovereigns, and ma- 
jefty is always certain of their venera- 
tion and refpect. ‘They fupport. po- 
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verty with courage and patience ; but 


riches to them are often attended with- 


danger, 

‘Lhere are fome cantons in Sweden, 
where the manners of the people are 
ftill truly patriarchal, and difplay the 
utmoft purity, innocence, and can- 
dour. Ye travellers, endowed with 
upright and feeling hearts, haften to 
behold this interefting fpettacle : it is 
fuperior to that exhibited by the won- 
ders of art, and the monuments of 
pomp and ae But delay not: 
corruption already begins to diffufe 
abroad her deftruétive breath, and 
more than one trace of its baneful 
influence are already to he perceived. 
Pernicious maxims, a tafte for frivo- 
Jous objeéts, and the ambition of imi- 
tating other nations, whofe manner 
of living is generally boatted of, will 
infenfibly produce a revolution, which 
every virtuous citizen muft lament. 
The exceflive ufe of fpirituous liquors 
is no lefs dangerous and deitructive to 
good morals; the number of the 
places where they are fold increafes 
every day ; and fome of them may be 
met with at every ftep, on the moft 
frequented roads. ‘Thither the la- 
bourer and the artift go, to facrifice 
- their health and money, to fwal- 
ow a deftructive poifon, which ener- 
vates their bodies, and renders them 
ftupid. 

The Swedes are diflinguifhed from 
other people of Europe by a national 
drefs, eftablifhed in 1777, with the 
laudable defign of reprefling luxury 
in the article of clothes. ‘lhe men 
wear aclofe coat, very wide breeches, 
ftrings in their fhoes, a girdle, a 
round hat, and acloak. ‘The ufual 
colour is black. In court drefles, the 
cloak, the buttons, the girdle, and 
the fhoe firings are of a flame colour. 
The women ‘wear a black robe, with 
puffed gauze fleeves, a coloured fafh 
and ribbands. ‘Thole who go to court, 
have their fleeves of white gauze. 

There is alfo a particular uniform 
for gala days. ‘The men appear in a 
blue fatin fyit, lined with white, and 
ornamented with lace ; the women in 


a white fatin robe, with coloured fafhes 
and ribbands. Two days of the year, 
the firft of May and midfummer, are 
in Sweden particularly confecrated to 
public mirth and joy. On the firft of 
May, large fires, which feem to an- 
nounce that natyral warmth about to 
fucceed the feverity of the winter, are 
kindled in the fields ;- around thefe 
fires the people affemble, while others 
go to enjoy good cheer, and with the 
glafs in their hands to banifh care and 
forrow. Midfummer-day is ftill bet- 
ter calculated to infpire mirth and 
feftivity : the fine fealon is then efta- 
blifhed ; the fun every where diffufes 
his vivifying rays ; the tenants of the 
woods, freed from their long captivi- 
ty, tune their throats to joy; the 
flocks range the ficlds at their eafe, to 
tate the juicy grafs; and man, awaken- 
ed from that lethargy into which he 
has been funk, together with all na- 
ture, feems to be animated by a new 
foul, while his faculties refume their 
wonted vigour, and his heart becomes 
open to the foft impreffions of fenfibi- 
lity. On the evening before this 
happy period, the people affemble ; 
the houtes are orn2mented with boughs; 
and the young men and young wo- 
men ereét a pole, around which they 
dance till morning. Havin - recruited 
their ftrength by fome hours of repofe, 
they repair to church, and, after im- 
ploring the protection of the Supreme 
Being, they again give themfelves up 
to frefh etfiufions ofjoy. During thefe 
two feftivals, the people difplay all 
their gaicty by dances anc fongs, the 
greater part of which are national, 
and partake fomewhat of the climate. 

The inhabitants of the fouthern pro- 
vinces endeavour to provide places of 
fhelter from the heat; and thofe of 
the north, living near the abode of 
Boreas, employ all their ingenuity to 
preferve themielves from the cold. 
This art is weil known in Sweden: 
peliffes, cloaks, great coats, and boots 
lined with furs, are of excellent fer- 
vice. The greater part of the houfes 
are of wood; but, when well con- 
ftructed, and kept in repair, they are 
: warmer 
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warmer than thofe built of brick or 
ftone : they likewife contrat lefs moif- 
ture, and are not fo apt to retain that 
nourifher of cold. The feams of the 
windows are daubed over with pitch 
or cement, and double ones are fome- 
times employed; but thefe are at- 
tended with a very fenfible inconveni- 
ence in winter, by rendering the 
apartments too dark. The itoves 
are conftruCted in fuch a manner as is 
moft fuitable to the country; the 
tubes of them are fo twiiled as to 
make the heat circulate, and to pre- 
vent it from being too foon diflipated : 
by means of a lever, the air may be 
condenfed and rarefied at pleaiure. 
Wood here is not dear, and little care 
is employed to fave it. ‘The price 
of provitions is equally moderate ; 
but the cafe is not the fame with la- 
bour, and objects of luxury. The 
lower claffes of people live principally 
upon hard bread, falted or dried fith, 
and water-gruel; beer is their orJi- 
nary beverage, and they can procure 
it exceedingly cheap. At the tables 
of the rich and opulent, there is al- 
ways plenty of meat, and the repaft 
is preceded by a kind of collation, 
confifting of butter, cheefe, falt pro- 
vifions, and {trong liquors. Strangers 
are aftonifhed to fee women here often 
fwallow large quantities of thefe li- 
quors, and with the fame eafe as the 
men. The confumption of wine is 
very great in Sweden; but people 
feldom drink it to excefs. The ufe 
of tea and coffee is every day ex- 
tended more and more. 

One cannot travel in Sweden, with- 
out being ftruck with the arrangements 
which adminiftration have formed for 
the gonvenience of travelling. They 
bear a peculiar chara¢ter which is al- 
—— national. ‘The peafants fur- 
nifh horfes, each of which cofts four 
fchellings per mile, except in cities, 
where people muft pay fix. At each 
poft, a certain number of them is 
kept always in readinefs, and when 
thefe are not fuflicient, others are 
fought for in the neighbourhood. The 
perion who procures the horfes, pre- 


fents to the traveller a book, the leaves 
of which are divided into feveral co- 
lumns. In thefe the latter inferts the 
day and hour of his arrival; his name 
and quality; the place from which 
he came, and that to which he is 
going ; the number of horfes he has 
employed, and the manner in which 
he has been ferved. At the end of 
every month this book is tranfmitted 
to the territorial judge. The horfes 
are fmall, and make little thew; but 
they go very fait, efpecially in winter. 
The fledge may be faid to cleave the 
air; it pafles over lakes covered with 
ice and fnow, and you are at your 
journey’s end when you perhaps think 
that you have only got half way, If 
you treat the peafants with mildnefs, 
you may make them do whatever you 
choofe: it is only in the neighbour- 
hood of the capital that they are felf- 
interefted and unruly. It is a great 
pity, that an eftablifhment fo conveni- 
ent for the traveller, fhould be hurt- 
ful to agriculture. 

Such are the principal outlines of 
the picture exhibited in general, by 
the character, manners, and cuftoms 
of the Swedes. By examining each 
province in particular, we fhall, how- 
ever, find various fhades of a deeper 
or ligher caft. The Scandian, who 
cultivates a fertile foil, and who com- 
monly poflefies a moderate fhare of 
wealth, is fenfible of his happinefs, 
and imparts it to others. The Smo- 
lander, his neighbour, placed amid 
barren rocks, and melancholy woods, 
is humble, mild, and fubmiflive : the 
fmalleft reward will fatisfy him, and 
he teilifies his gratitude in the moft 
fimple and affecting manner. The 
Weltregoth, who likewifz inhabits a 
country little favoured by nature, is 
well acquainted with the refources of 
induftry, and puts them in practice : 
above all, he underftands to perfection 
every kind of traffic. The Oflrogoth 
has nothing againft him but his name$ 
he is diftinguifhed by his politenefs, 
his affability, and the eafinefs of ‘his 
manners; he refembles that nature 
with which he is furrounded, and 
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which every where prefents itfelf under 
the moit pleafing afpeéts. The vici- 
nity of the capital gives to the Suder- 
manian, and the Uplander, a double 
phyfiognomy, the natural features of 
which have been disfigured. ‘The 
Weftmanian prepofiefles by a noble 
figure, a firmnefs and fteadinefs of 
character, and fimple but mild man- 
ners. The inhabitant of that diftri& 
called Norland, is very tall; has an 
intrepid look; and firanknefs and 
loyaliy are paiuted in his countenance. 
The inhabitant of Finland is honeft, 
induftrious, enured to labour, and ca- 
pable of enduring great hardthips ; 
but he is reproached with being aiff 
and obftinate. ‘The Lapianders, who 
live on the borders of Norland, begin 
to be civilized; but the reft are itil 
in a favage flate, and acquainted with 
no other rule of conduét than the in- 
ftin@ of nature. 

We cannot here pafs over in filence 
that remarkable tribe, whofe name 
alone recalls the idea of patriotifm and 
courage. Under a rigorous fky, amid 
mountains covered with fnow, during 
eight months of the year, the Dale- 
carlians accuitom themfelves to the 
fevereit labours, and fear no fatigue. 
Like the rocks which furround them, 
they brave every attack; proud and 
intrepid, as all mountaineers are, 
they detell flavery, refift oppreffion ; 
and, attached to their manners and 
cuitoms, they tranfmit them unchanged 
from generation to generation. Short 
coats, all black or white, a long beard, 
and an uncouth but nervous dialeét, 
dillinguith them from the other inha- 
bitants of Sweden, Placed upon an 
ungrateful and barren foil, they have 
often no other nouvrifhment than bread 
compofed of the coarfeit meal, mixed 
with the bark of trees, gruel feafoned 
only with water and alt, or dried fiih. 
‘{'hefe people emigrate, in great num- 
bers, to ieek for a maintenance in the 

» opulent provinces, and above 
ail in the capital: they are employed 
ist public as well as in private works, 
and in whatever they undertake, they 
fev as much intelligence as hoaeily. 

7) 


While they are abfent from their na- 
tive country, they obferve the itricteft 
economy in their manner of living, 
and endeavour to fave enough to ena- 
ble them to return, and to fupply their 
wants, which are not numerous. Sim- 
ple, open and fincere, the Dalecarlians 
are not fufficiently on their guard 
againit fraud and deception: the cun- 
ning of fome dexterous adventurers 
has often engaged them in enterprifes, 
as contrary to their intereft as to that 
of the ftate ; but the blame cannot fall 
upon them; they have never enter- 
tained any criminal intentions; the 
only object they had in view was, to 
fupport the privileges of the nation. 
The moft brilliant period of their hif- 
tory is, doubtleis, that of thofe ex- 
ploits by which they fignalized their 
valour under the banners of Guftavus 
i. They delivered their fellow citizens 
from the yoke of oppreflion, and, at 
the fame time, faved their country. 
The capital of Sweden has had the 
fate of all thofe proud cities, to which 
the riches of ftates are conveyed, and 
in which they are accumulated. Ex- 
cept fome few fhades, arifing from 
different degrees of opulence and po- 
pulation, Stockholm exhibits the fame 
{cenes as other places of the like kind. 
Here we may fee the madnefs of luxury 
pafling from the fuperior to the in- 
ferior clafles; a taite for pleafure 
giving birth to a diflike for labour, 
and the performance of one’s duty ; 
and feduttion facrificing numberlefs 
unhappy victims, to gratify brutal 
and inordinate paffions. Here alfo, 
we meet with abundance of profefled 
gamblers, fine gentlemen and fine 
ladies, good-natured hufbands, and 
modifh wives who take advantage of 
their fimplicity and condefcenfion. 
The fafhions and cuitoms which are 
imparted from France, always obtain 
here a decided preference: this, fome- 
times, produces fingular effects, which 
form a whimfical contraft with the 
climate, and the indelible: traits of 
national character. 
Among the public amufements at 
Stockholm, thofe moit worthy of no- 
tice 
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tice are theatrical reprefentations. 
The opera here has attained to a de- 
gree of perfection which aftonithes 
ftrangers. Original pieces are fome- 
times performed ; the reft are tran- 
flated from the French: but the pre- 
ference is always given to tiofe which 
have mufic of Gluck’s compofition. 
The theatre, called the ‘dramatic, is 
dettined for plays, and the higher 
fpecies of comedy: that called comic 
is fet apart for pieces of a lefs ferious 
nature, and for farces; but though 
both thefe theatres have made con- 
fiderable progrets, they have ftill need 
of improvement. The French‘ co- 
medy was formerly referved for the 
court ; but of late years, it has been 
epen to the public. A taite for the 
drama has been diffufed from the 
capital into the provinces: theatres 
are eftablifhed at Gottenburg, Nor- 
keeping, Carlicrona, Obo, and Fah- 
lun; and we are affured, that the 
managers derive great profits from 
them. 

Government have eftablifhed, at 
Stockholm, a tribunal of police, on 
the plan of that at Paris: it is much 
refpected, and has at its head the go- 
vernor of the city. Watchmen are 
diftributed in all the quarters of the 
capital, who go the rounds in winter 
from ninc, and in fummer from ten 
in the evening, till four in the morn- 
ing. ‘They call out the hours; and 
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during the whole night, all the ftreet™ 
refound with the following words: 
« May the good and all-powerful arm 
of God preferve our city from fire 


and flames!’ ‘The hours are an- 
nounced alfo, from the tops of towers, 
by an inftrument, the melancholy 
founds of which are not very agree- 
able to thofe who cannot enjoy ileep; 
Prudent arrangements prevent here 
the ravages occafioned by fires, and 
they will be ftill lefs dreaded when 
wooden houfes have entirely difap- 
peared. An order has been iffued by 
government, forbidding any new ones 
to be erected, or the old to be re- 
paired. The infurance office againtt 
fires has gained the confidence of the 
public, and the provincial cities, as 
well as the capital, may partake of 
the advantages arifing from this infti- 
tution. The fireets of Stockholm 
are lighted during the winter nights, 
and fome other cities have followed 
the example of the capital. For this 

urpofe lanterns are affixed to the 
Bote, or placed upon pofts; but 
thefe luminaries afford only a feeble 
and uncertain light. Though the 
ftreets of Stockholm are broad and 
fpacious, it is much to be withed, for 
the fake of thofe who walk, that they 
had foot-paths and were paved. The 
public walk called the king’s garden 
might be made much more extenfive, 


REFLECTIONS on CHRISTIANITY, in a Comparative View of 


the RELIGION of the Gr 


EAT in the preceding AGES. 


{ From ‘An Eftimate of the Religion of the Pafhionable World.’ ] 


F the general pofition of this little 

tract be allowed, namély, that re- 
ligion is at prefent in no very flourith- 
ing ftate among thofe, whofe example, 
from the high ground on which they 
fland, guides and governs the reft of 
mankind ; it will not be denied by 
thofe, who are ever fo fuperficially 
acquainted with the hiftory of our 
country, that this has not always 
been the cafe. Thofe who make a 


fair comparifon muft allow, that how- 
ever the prefent age may be improved 
in other important and valuable ad- 


vantages, yet that there is but little 
appearance remaining among the 
great and the powerful of that 
‘ righteoufnefs which exaltcth a na- 
tion ;’—that there has been a moral 
revolution in the national manners and 
principles, very little analogous to 
that great fol:tical one of which we 
hear fo much ; that our public virtue 
bears little proportion to our public 
bleffings ; and that our religion has 
decreaied in a pretty exact proportion 
to our having fecured the means of 


enjoying, it. 
That 
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That the antipodes to wrong are 
hardly ever right, was very ftrikingly 
illuftrated about the middle of the lait 
century, when the fiery and indifcreet 
zeal of one party was made a pretext 
for the profligate impicty of the other ; 
who, to the bad principle which dic- 
tated a depraved condu&, added the 
bad tafte of being proud of it :—when 
even the leaft abandoned were ab- 
furdly apprehentive that an appear- 
ance of decency might fubject them 
to the charge of fanaticifm, a charge 
in which they took care to involve 
real piety as well as enthufiaftic pre- 
tence; till it became the general 
fafhion to avoid no fin but hypocrify, 
to dread no imputation but that of 
ferioufnefs, and to be more afraid of 
a good reputation than of every vice 
which ever earned a bad one. 

It was not till piety was thus un- 
fortunately brought into difrepute, 
that perfons of condition thought it 
made their fincerity, their abilities, 
or their good breeding queftionable, 
to appear openly on the fide of reli- 
gion. A ftri& attachment to piety 
did not fubtract from a great reputa- 
tion. Men were not thought the 
worfe lawyers, generals, munifters, 
legiflators, or hiftorians, for believ- 
ing, and even defending, the religion 
of their country. The gallant fir 
Philip Sidney, the rafh but heroic 
Efiex, the politic and fagacious Bur- 
leigh, the all-accomplifhed Falk- 
land *, not only publicly owned their 
belief in chrittianity, but even wrote 
fome things of a religious nature +. 
Theie initances, and many others 
which might be adduced, are not, it 
will be allowed, feleéted from among 


contemplative reclufes, grave divines; 
or authors by profeffion; but from 
bufy men of ftrong paflions, befet with 
great temptations ; diftinguifhed ac- 
tors on the ftage of life; and whofe 
refpective claims to the title of fine 
gentlemen, brave foldiers, or able 
itatefmen, haye never been called ir 
quettion. 

What would the Hales, and the 
Clarendons, and the Somers’s { have 
faid, had they been told that the time 
was at no great diftance, when that 
facred book, for which they thought 
it no derogation from their wifdom or 
their dignity to entertain the pro- 
foundeft reverence, would be of little 
more ufe to men in high public fia- 
tions, than to be the inftrument of an 
oath; and that the fublimeft rites of 
the chriftian religion would foon be 
confidered as little more than a ne- 
ceflary qualification for a place, or 
the legal preliminary to an oifice. 

This indeed is the boaited period 
of free enquiry and liberty of think- 
ing, and a noble fubjec&t of boating 
itis: but it is the peculiar character 
of the prefent age, that its miichiefs 
often aflume the moft alluring forms ; 
and that the moft alarming evils not 
only look fo like goodnets as to be 
often miftaken for it, but are fome- 
times mixed up with fo much real 
good, as often to difguife, though 
never t9 counteratt, their malignity. 
Under the beautiful mafk of an en- 
lightened philofophy, all religious 
reftraints are fet at nought; and fome 
of the deadlieft wounds have been 
aimed at chriftianity, in works writ- 
ten in avowed vindication of the moft 
amiable of all the chriftian principles §. 

’ Even 


* Lord Falkland affifted the great Chillingworth in his incomparable work, The 


Religion of a Proteftant. 


+ See that equally elegant and authentic work, The Anecdotes of Royal and Noble 


Authors. 


} This confummate ftatefman was not only remarkable for a ftrict attendance on 
the public duties of religion, but for maintaining them with equal exaétnefs in his 
family, at a period too when religion was moft difcountenanced. 

§ See particularly Voltaire fur la Tolerance. This is a common artifice of that 
engaging but infhidious author. In this inftance he has made ufe of the popularity he 
obtained in the finatical tragedy at Thouloufe (the murder of Calas) to difcredit, 
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fiyen the prevalence of a liberal and 
warm philanthropy is fecretly iapping 
the foundation of chriftian morals, 
pbecaufe many of its champions allow 
themfelves to live in the open viola- 
tion of the feverer duties of juftice 
and fobriety, while they are contend- 
ing for the gentler ones of charity 
and beneficence. 

The ftrong and generous bias in 
favour of univerfal toleration, noble 
as the principle itfelf is, has engen- 
dered a dangerous notion that all 
error is innocent. Whether it be 
owing to this, or to whatever other 
caufe, it is certain that the difcrimi- 
nating features of the chriftian reli- 
gion are every day growing into lefs 
repute ; and it is become tie fafhion, 
even among the better fort, to evade, 
to lower, or to generalize, its moft 
diftinguifhing peculiarities. 

Having wifely and happily freed 
ourfelves from the trammels of human 
authority, are we not turning our 
liberty into licentioufnefs, and wan- 
tonly ftruggling to throw off the divine 
authority too? Freedom of thought 
is the glory of the human mind, 
while it is confined within its juft and 
fober limits; but though we are ac- 
countable for ofinioxs at no earthly 
tribunal, yet it fhould be remembered 
that thoughts as well as actions are 
amenable to the bar of God: and 
though we may rejoice that the ty- 
ranny of the fpiritual Procruftes is fo 
far annihilated, that it is no longer 
thought a proof of the orthodoxy of 
one man’s opinions, that he lop or 
lengthen thofe of another till they fit 
his own meafure; yet there is full a 
ftandard by which not only actions 
are weighed, but opinions are judged ; 
and every fentiment which is clearly 
inconfiftent with the revealed will of 
God, is as much throwing off bis do- 
minion, as the breach of any of his 
moral precepts. 
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There is then furely one teft by 
which it is no mark of intolerance to 
try the principles of men, namely, 
the Law and the Teftimony: and it is 
impoffible not to lament, that while 
a more generous fpirit governs our 
judgment, a — principle does not 
feem to regulate our lives. May it 
not be faid, that while we are juftly 
commended for thinking charitably of 
the opinions of others, we feem, in 
return, as if we were defirous of 
furnifhing them with an opportunity 
of exerciling their candour, by the 
laxity of principle in which we in- 
dulge ourielves? If the hearts of men 
were as firmly united to each other 
by the bond of charity, as fome pre- 
tend, they cou'd not fail of being 
united to God alfo, by one common 
principle of piety, the only certain 
dource of all charitable judgment, as 
well as of all virtuous conduct. ; 

Initead of abiding by the falutary 
precept of judging no man, it is the 
tafhion to exceed our commiflion, and 
to fancy every body to be in a fafe 
ftate. But, in forming our notions, 
we have to choofe between the bible 
and the world, between the rule and 
the practice. Where thefe do not 
agree, it is left to the judgment, of 
believers at leaft, by which we are to 
decide. But we never act, in religi- 
ous concerns, by the fame rule of 
common fenfe and equitable judgment 
which governs us on other occations. 
In weighing any commodity, its 
weight is determined by fome gene- 
rally-allowed ftandard; and if the 
commodity be heavier or lighter 
than the ftandard weight, we add to 
or take from it: but we never break, 
or clip, or reduce the weight, to fuit 
the thing we are weighing; becaufe 
the common confent of mankind has 
agreed that the one fhall be confidered 
as the flandard to afcertain the value 
of the other. But, in weighing our 


though in the moft guarded manner, chriftianity itfelf; degrading martyrdom, deny- 


ing the truth of the Pagan perfecutions, &c. &c. 


And by mixing fom: truths with 


many falfehoods, by afiuming an amiable candour, and proicffing to ferve the interefts 
of goodnefs, he treacheroufly contrives to leave on the mind of the ung®arded reader 
impreflions the moft unfavourable to chriftianity. 


principles 
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principles by the ftandard of the gof- 
pel, we do juft the reverfe. Inftead 
of bringing our opinions and actions 
to the balance of the yan@uary, to de- 
termine and rectify their compara- 
tive deficiencies, we lower and re- 
duce the ftandard of the {fcripture 
doftrines till we have accommodated 
them to our own-purpofes; fo that, 
inftead of trying others and ourfelves 
by God’s unerring rule, we try the 
trutl: of God’s rule by its conformity 
or non-conformity to our own de- 
praved notions and corrupt practices. 





Chritianity, then, muft be em- 
braced entirely, if it be received at 
all. It muft be taken, without mu- 
tilation, as a perfect {fcheme, in the 
way in which God has been pleafed 
to revealtit. It muft be accepted, 
not as exhibiting beautiful parts, but 
as preferting one confummate whole, 
of which the perfection arifes from 
coherence and dependence, from re- 
Jation and confiftency. Its power 
will be weakened, and its energy de- 
itroyed, if every caviller pulls out a 
pin, or obftructs a fpring, with the 
prefumptuous view of new-modeliing 
the divine work, and making it go 
to hisown mind. There is no break- 
ing this fyftem into portions of which 
we are at liberty to choofe one, and 
reject another. There is no feparat- 
ing the evidences from the dottrines, 
the dottrines from the precepts, be- 


A SINGULAR 


HE archbifhops of Rouen, in 

| France, have, for fome ages patt, 
enjoyed a very fingular privilege ; 
namely, the power of fetting free a 
murderer, every year, on the day of 
Aicenfion. It feems, that in the time 
of king Dagolbert, who reigned in 
the fixth century, a horrible and un- 
relenting dragon defolated the coun- 
try, {paring neither man nor beatt. 
St. Romain, who was then archbifhop 
of Rouen, afked for two criminals to 


affit him in an enterprife he had the 


lief from obedience, morality from 
piety, the love of our neighbour from 
the love of God. If we profefs chrif- 
tianity at all, if we allow the Divine 
Author to be indeed unto us ‘ wifdom 
nd righteoufnefs,’ he muft be alfo 
‘ fantification and redemption.’ 
Chriftianity, then, is affuredly 
fomething more than a mere fet of 
rules; and piety, though it never 
pretended to be the fubfticute for a 
good life, is indifpenfably neceflary 
to its acceptance with God. The 
gofpel never offers to make religion 
fuperfede morality, but every where 
clearly proves that morality is not 
the whole of religion. VPicty is not 
only necefiary as a means, but is it- 
felf a moit important ead. It is not 
only the beft principle of moral con- 
dust, but is an indifpenfable and ab- 
folute duty in itfelf. It is not only 
the higheft motive to the prattice of 
virtue, but is 2 prior obligation ; and 
abfolutely neceflary, even when de- 
tached from its immediate influence 
oa prattical goodnefs. Religion will 
furvive all the virtues of which it is 
the fource; for we fhall be living in 
the nobleft exercifes of piety, when 
we fhall have no objeéts on which to 
exercife many human virtues. When 
there will be no diftrefs to be relieved, 
no injuries to be forgiven, no evil 
habits to be fubdued ; there will be a 
Creator to be blefled and adored, a 
Redeemer to be loved and -praifed. 


PRIVILEGE. 


courage to meditate againft the dra- 
gon; and with thefe aids de camp 
he fallied forth, killed the moniler, 
and delivered the country. In con- 
fequence of this miracle, Dagobert 
gave the fucceflors of St. Romain the 
privilege of fetting a murderer free 
every year on Afcenfion-day. The 
bones of St. Romain are carried by 
the criminal in a gilt box through 
the flreets: the figure of a hideous 
animal, _ repreienting the dragon, 
(though it. is fufpected of flanderjng 
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‘his countenance) accompanies thefe 
venerable bones, and has generally a 
young living wolf placed 1 in its maw, 
except when it is falt-day, and then 
the dragon. is provided with a large 
fth. ‘The counfellers of the parlia+ 
ment, dreffed in their fcarlet robes, 
attend this proceffion to a. church, 


-circumilances i the cafe. of -the 
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where high mafs is faid ; and, thefe 


ceremonics being performed, the cri- 
minal is fet at liberty. but it is only 
when there are fone itrong alleviauing 
o!l- 
fender, that he is fufferedin this man- 
ner to. evade the punifiment of his 


crimes. 


PICTURESQUE SCENE FROM ; HOMER. 
ILTAD ‘xix, 


With a bequti ‘ful Repro ntation =f Tu ETIS. bringihig to: ee the 
nour made by VULCAN. 


ge TE, nineteenth book of the Tiad 
opens with the fubjeét’ of the 
annexed plate —'Thetis .prefenting to 
Achilles the armour miade by V ulcan. 
The goddefs, at the fame time, in- 
compliance with her fon’s withes, .af-' 
fures him, that fhe will take care to 
preferve the body of his friend Patro- 
clus from corruption. This fhe per- 
forms, and »then commands him to 

aflemble the army, to declare that his 
pe omecatis againit Agamemnon . at 
an end.—This paflage is - wan, - 
lated by Pope : 


Soon as Aurora heav'd her orient head 
Above the waves, that blufi'd with early 
red, 

new-born day to -gladden mortal 
fight, 
And gild the courts of heaven with facred 
, light) 
TW immortal. arms the goddefs-mother 
bears 
Swift to her fon: her fon fhe finds i in tears, 
Stretch'd o'er’ Patroclus” corpfe: while all 
the reit 
The fovercign’s forrows in their ewn ex- 
preit. 
A ray divine her heavenly prefence fhed, 
And thus, his hand foft- touching, Thetis 
{aid : 
Supprefs, my fon, this rage of ¢ 
and know 
It was not man, but Heaven, that gave 
the blow ; 
Pcholdwhat ar ins by Viilean are beftow’ dl! 
Arms worthy thee 2, or fit to grace a god. 
Phen drops the radiant burden on the 


(With 


£ 
rrief, 


PR.) 


ground ; 
‘a - ¢l 4} : 
Clang the firong arms, and ring the fiores 
around ; 





Back ‘fhrink the ‘myrmidons with dead 
‘furpt: ie; 
And from the broad effulgenge turn their 
eyes. 
Unmoy’d, the hero kindles atthe fhow, 
And feels with rage divine his bofom glows 
From his fierce eye=balis living fiames ex- 
rire, 
And fizth inceftzint like 2 Gram of & fire 
He turns the radiant Bits and fteds bis 
mind - 
On all th’ immortal artift had defign’d. 
Goddefs ! (he cry'd) _ thefe  giorious 
arms that thine 
With matchlef{S art, confefs the hand di- 
vine. ~ 
Now to the iblooity: battle let me bend: 
But ah! the relics of my flaughter’d 
. friend | . - 
In thofe wide wounds through which his 
{pirit fled, 
Shall flies, -and- worms 
the gleac 1? > 
That unavailing care be Jaid:afide, 
(The azure gods ief$ to her fon reply *4) 
Whole years untouch’d, uninjur’d, thal 
remain, . 
Frefh as in dite, the carcag of the flain. 


obicene, pollute 


-But go, Achilles. (as‘affairs require) 


Before-the Grecian peers renounce thine 
ire: 
Then uncortro!’d in boundlefs war engage, 
Aad heaven with trength fuppiy the 
mighty ge! 
Then in the noftrils of the flain fhe 


peur’d 
Ne&tarcous drops, and rich ambrofia fhow- 
er’d 


The flies 


O’er all the corpfe. 


wey 


forbid their 
> 

t refts, and facred from decay, 
19 il jient went: 


vith the 


Cn touch'd 
hilles to the 


Ihe fhores refounded 


ttrang 
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Tv! 1 


The heroes heard, and all the naval train 

That tend the fhips, or guide them.o’er 
the main, 

Alarm’d, tranfported, at the well-known 
found, 

Frequent and -full, the great affembly 
crown’d; 

Studious to fee that terror of the plain, 

Long loft to battle, fhine in arms again. 


The folemn reconciliation of Aga- 
memnon and Achilles follows, with 
the fpeeches, ceremonies, and pre- 
fents on that occafion. The princi- 
pal incidents that fucceed, are the 


difficulty with which Achilles is per- 
fuaded to refrain from the battle, till 
the troops have refrefhed themfelves, 
by the advice of Ulyffes ; the lamenta- 
tions of Brifeis over the body of Patro- 
clus, with thofe of Achilles ; the de- 
fcent of Minerva, by the order of Ju- 
piter, to ftrengthen him ; his arming 
for the fight ; his reproaching addrets 
to his horfes, and the prophetic reply 
which one of them makes to him; 
and the fury with which he rufhes to 
the combat, not aftonifhed, nor at all 
daunted, by this prodigy. 


Firzcarey; or, The Recruse of Seuwoop. A Norman Tale. 
CANTO I. 
Omnibus locis ingens apparet imago triftitie. Enwivs. 


Through all the wide expanfe below, 
Appears the giant form of Woe. 


IM through the fcudding mifts 

fhone the mild beauties of the 
moon, like the radiance of Virtue 
throrgh Misfortune’s cloud. , The 
warbler of night fat filent on the 
fpray, and fufpended was her {weet 
murmuring tale. 

Hoarie through the foreft rufhed 
the ill-omen’d blait; Melancholy rode 
on its fullen wings; and Fear and Su- 
perititioa awakened at its cal. The 
fragments of a ruined pile were tumb- 
ling before the rifing itorm, end the 
owl fhricked difcordant among i 
ivy-vetted walls — when Fitzcarey 


ALO 


roved, de‘ponding, on the banks of 


nS 
the troubled Frome, and liftened to 
the folemn, tolling curfew. 

Changed for the crucifix was the 
warrior’s lance; the burnifhed mail 
was refiened for the hermit’s cafiock ; 
and the love of maidens was a prey 
to remorfe, and wandered by the 
roarlig stream. 

1 3 


sut fitzcarey wandered not far: 


} = 1+} ] : 
or dar.er {-readthe gluom, corgenial 


2 OE A PR IS, ES SRE 

Witi al ral 3 and iapie Horror bioited 
‘ \ Doe » 2 eas af ¥ 

out the ilver liets of heaven. He 


pauled with diimay. Like the courter, 


long tamed for | 





{ sp ; +! 
MS iwlttneis In tle 
enaie, When herce raging Hames aa 


I 


him in his fall, and relax the ftrong 
finews which fhould bear him from 
his fate— fo the mourner flood ap- 
palled on the brink of the torrent, 
and yielded his foul to the encroach- 
ments of defpair. 

« Aye, tremble, thou wretch !’ 
howled the fpirit of the ftorm, as he 
rode on the {welling blaft, < tremble 
at the thought of thy perjured crime, 
and bow beneath the weight of my 
reproach. Hark! heareft thou not 
my voice in the loud-howling blaft? 
Liow it groans forth Egwina’s wrong ! 
—Liit! heareft thou not my breath 
in the paufe of the ftorm?—How it 
fighs forth Fgwina’s woe. 

‘Remorfe is my name—the fure 
attendant of Guilt; the avenging 
fword of Innocence betrayed. Lo! 
Afiiftion and Wrath, the heralds of 
my aporoach; and 7 error and Defpair, 
who itll follow in my train!’ 

As the roebuck in the foreft, whom 
the huaters {urround, ftands difmayed 
by their brandifhed {pears ; fo trem- 
bled fitzcarey at the horrors of the 
fcene—but he fhrunk from thofe hor- 
rors in vain: for full in his view 
g'ared the fpectres through the gioom, 
and menaced with revengeful ire 

The 
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The terror of heroes felt the palpita- 
tions of fear: for Confcience was af- 
failed by the recollection of guilt. 

Wild in their fockets rolled his dim, 
glaring orbs: they fought for confo- 
lation in vain: as the heron through 
the fkies, as he feuds o’er the barren 
heath, feeks for fhelter in vain from 
the talons of the hoftile kite. He 
{mote his perturbed breaft; he groaned 
from the bottom of his foul; while 
loud o’er his head burft the thunders 
of wrath, and the lightnings of ven- 
geance feared his difhevelled locks. 

‘Lo! thefe,’ faid the Spectre, who 
direéted the ftorm, ‘lo! thefe are the 
avengers of perjured guilt. Mine are 
the thunders that burft from the cloud ; 
mine the forked lightnings that blaze 
through the fky; and thine the de- 
voted head that muft endure their 
wrath.’ 

Lower to the earth bowed the ful- 
phur-breathing cloud, and burft with 
more impetuous rage, while the 


fpectres of Remorfe vanifhed before 
the Reclufe; and Defpair alone re- 
mained, beftriding the lurid blaft. 
Gigantic was his form as the leviathan 
of the deep, and rude as the howling 


favage of the woods. Sullen was the 
glare of his deep-funken eye ; clotted 
the fable locks that fhaded his lower- 
ing brow; and like the fangs of the 
wolf the terrors of his loud-gnafhing 
teeth. — At his frown Nature ftood ap- 
palled. 

© Caitiff !? fid the friend, as he 
feized upon his prey, ‘ to me art thou 
refigned. Yield then to my power: 
refiftance is in vain: mine are all the 
children of Guilt.’ 

Congealed was the blood of Fitz- 
carey at the touch, and Horror flack - 
ened the finews of his once dauntlefs 
might. The fpectre fnatched him 
aloft. High o’er the fwelling Frome 
he fufpended him in the air: then 
headlong plunged him into the foam- 
ing wave. 

« Spirits of Mercy!’ exclaimed the 
viétim as he fell, ‘ muft repentance 
and tears be fruitlefs and defpifed ?— 
Mutt the dominioa of Defpair prevail 
for ever ?” ' 
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The petition of repentance afcended 
on high: the lightnings of heaven 
chafed the darknefs of the night ; and 
the tempeft was heard no more. The 
Reclufe ftood reftored on the margin 
of the itream, like the fawn efcaped 
from the purfuing wolf, c: the dove 
from the fowler’s net. 

Changed was the fcene which had 
fmote him with difmay; and where 
darknefs and horror had harrowed up 
his, foul, the cheerful beauties of the 
profpect refleted peace to his breaft— 
like the fmiles of love to the bofom of 
the youth, long drooping with anguifh 
and defpair. ‘The filver moon illu- 
mined the azure vault of heaven, 
thick-fpangled with burnifhed ftars. 
Her chearfvl beams played among the 
dripping foliage of Selwood, and 
wantoned with the rippling ftream. 
The bird of ill-omen was filent in the 
ruined tower, and Philomel attuned 
her fweeteft fong, while fighing Echo 
prolonged the focthing ftrain. 

In fhining robes, tinged as with 
dawning light, the fpirit of Hope ap- 
peared before the Reclufe, fmiling 
with placid mien; and fixing her af- 
piring eye on the white-robed Ge- 
nius of Mercy, who waved his palimy 
fceptre through the air, and warbled 
his confoling (rain. 

‘ Mortal!’ faid the fhining har- 
binger of Peace, as fhe fmiled with 
cherubic grace, ‘ attend to-my in- 
firutive voice: for vain, without me, 
are the tears of contrition, and re- 
morfe can only lead to increafing 
guilt. Why wandereft thou here in 
the fullenne!s of gricf, nor feekeft to 
repair the injury thou haftdone? Not 
the tunic of the Hermit, nor the folitary 
mufings of the Reclufe, can reftore to 
the {potted foul the purity it has lof, 
or atone to fociety for the vices of 
youth. Why hang then thy arms 
negle&ed in this ruined tower, when 
Cruelty and Oppreiiion are ftalking 
abroad ?” 

« Say, asin the indolence of grief 
thou reclineft in thy mouldering ceil, 
as thou mournett among the ruins of 
this Saxon cattle, (whofe turrets thy 
former valour humbled to the duit) 

Z2 do 
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do not the clang of thy fhield and 
fpear, and the trappings of neglected 
war, as they fhake with the pafling 
blaft,—ah ! do not they remind thee 
of former glory, and reproach thy 
inglorious {loth?—Are plunder and 
oppreflion heard of no more? Is this 
foreft not infefted by murderous bands; 
that thou truft alone to thy groans, 
and thy tears, and the plaints of un- 
avaliing regret? 

‘Lo! even now, mayeft thou hope 
for pardon and for peace. Virtue and 
Joy may again be inmates of thy 
bofom, .and the injured fpirit of 
Egwina be appeafed, if. thy limbs 
were clafped in the warrior-iteel; if 
the plaited mail fhone on thy manly 
breaft, and the truity weapon armed 
thy undaunted hand.’ 
the vifion of Fitzcarey, 

who, firetched on a wretched pallet, 
among the.ruins of a difmantled tow- 
er, fnatched a fhort and troubled re- 
poie in the centre of the foreft of Sel- 
wood—the cbfcure retreat of peni- 
tence and defpair. His neglected arms 
hung difordered over his head, pol- 
 Tuted with cankering rut. 


Cc . es 
ouch was 


‘Lroubled was his foul by the vifion 
ot the night ; and eagerly he fought 
to reply: but the thrieks of diftrefs 
ding through the ruined domes, 
rou‘ed him from his fieep. 


CANTO I. 








refo un 


Non ignara mai, miferis fuceurrere difce. 

ViRG. 
By fad experience taught, alas! to know 
The pangs of grief, I learn to fuccour 


Fitrzcarey ftarted from his couch; 
his former valour burned in his throb- 
bing heart. He fnatches his helm, 
and again the plumed creft nods o’er 
his martial brow: he feizes his fhield 
aad {word, and rufhes to the {cene of 
itrife, impetuous as the torrent that 
weeps away its bounds, and eager as 
the war-horfe that breaks through the 
hoftile ranks.. But the combat was 
ended ere he could arrive. On earth 


fz1] a 
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gallant youth, bleeding with his 
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wound ; and the ruffians fled at the 
fhout of approaching aid. 

Fitzcarey flew to the affiftance of 
the wounded hero. Graceful was his , 
form as the bending poplar befide the 
ftream, and ftately as. the fwan that 
fails on the traniparent lake. The 
down of youth had not forfaken his 
cheek; but manly ftrength was con- 
{picuous in his polifhed limbs. ‘The 
Keclufe reared him gently from the 
earth, and rending his garment, 
bound up the fmarting wound, and 
led-him to his mou!dering cell. 

But. inconfolable was the wounded 
youth. The maid he protected was 
ravifhed fromhis arms. A ruflian had 
torn her, loud fhrieking, from his 
fide, while his companions, with their 
{words, baflled the fueccuring efforts 
of his valour. * Ah! whither, in- 
jured mourner! art thou borne from’ 
my jight? — Beloved of this heart! to 
what forrows-art thou referved? Whar 
indignities may’ft thou not fuffer from 
brutal hands?’ 

« Ah! droop not in defpair,’ faid 
the Hermit, with a figh, ¢ for that is 
the meed of Guilt! Well haf thou 
fought in the defence of Virtue, and’ 
Heaven with compaflion will regard 
thy woes. Slight is thy wound 
The morn may reitore thee to vigour 
and health, and the valour of our 
arms may emancipate the diltreffed : 
for not the recefles of this foreft fhel! 
conceal her from our fight; nor the 
fwords of banditti, defend the prifun 
of thy love.—Suffering Virtue may 
hope confidently for redrefs ; but, a.:! 
what fhall reflore the tranquillity of 
the mind haunted by the confciouiie is 
of Cruelty and Guilt. : 

* Liften, O youth! to the legend 
of my woes, the chronicle of my 
perjured crimes; and learn how to 
fhun the affiictions of remorfe, by 
purfuing with honour the defires of 
thy heart. 

‘ Fitzcarey is my name: once the 
glory of knights who fought, with the 
Norman William, for empire and re- 
nown. Dreadful was i eiteemed in 


the ranks of war; and in the tourna- 
myers 
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ment anequalled for gallant exploits. 
But the joy of my heart was in the 
chambers of Love —to bafk i in the fun- 
nine of Beauty’s fmile. 

‘ Egwina the fair, the pride of all 
hearts, the lily of beauty in the 
bowers of blifs, the rofe of {weetnefs 
in the regions of delight, the bright 
ftar of admiration in the fphere of 
Virtue -Egwina awakened the foft 
figh of deiive, and my bofom panted 
for the pofledion of her blooming 
charms. 

« Artlefs was the maid as the tranf- 
parent rill that waters the uncultured 
vale; tender was her foul as the tur- 
tle of the glade, whofe lonely note re- 
founds through the grove, and lures 
back her wandering mate: oft would 
fhe itequent the green-wood’s fide (the 
glowing uoon painted on her blufhiag 
¢heek) to meet me unobierved and 
alone—cft fteal along the banks of 
the weitern Avon (her flowing ring- 
lets glittering in the moon-light beam) 


to liiten to my ardent vows. 

‘ Her artlefs foul repofed with cen- 
fidence in my love—but her confi- 
was too baiely betrayed. 


dence, alas! 
In the hour of unbounded tendernefs 
I triumphed over her virtue, and ful- 
lied thee pure beauties of her modeft 
cheek with the teats of repentan 
tha Pep 

i triamphed—and I left the fweet 
victim to defpair ; to weep in the 
bowers that had been the {cenes of our 
love, and lament to the winds that had 
fcattered my perjared \ VOWS. 

‘Oh! Egwina, my love, how un- 
worthy was thy fate! And has that 
bofom, which ever iecesdiioad with 
the woes of others, been pierced 
by Affiiction’s dart? Bright as the 
lars were the virtues of thy heart, 
and cluftering as the finiiful vine ; 
mild as the youngling of the flock 
were the artlelS graces of thy foul, 
and cheering as the vernal dawn 
thy fhining manners. One only 
fault was e’er attribuied to Egwina : 
fhe loved a youth unworthy of her 
charms. rey furely the punidument 
fhould have come fiom fome other 


hand. 


iS 


‘Oh! that the repentance an nd for- 
rows of my life mig! ht recall thee, 
dear, hovering fhade! to this fub- 
lunary {phere—might/footh all thy 
forrows, and atone for thy wrongs! 
Bleit were a. life of anguifh and re- 
morfe, might its lateft moment be con- 
foled by the {mile of thy forgivenefs, 
and my foul, eve it, depart, hear 

thee pronounce its pardon | f 

« And could Eewijia,’ faid the youth, 
“be reflored to thy prayers, couldit 
thou meet her again with the open 
arms of affection? Wouldit thou lead 
to the nuptial hall of thy anceilors a 
nymph with a fullied name ? 

‘Oh! joyful the bird, that 
wanders for food, returns to its callow 
young, would Fitzcarey, trai usported 
by repentant love, fly to the arms of 
Bgwine | ?rouder than the chiefs of 
his houfe of their quartered arms, or 
the records of anceitrel fame, would be 
the heart of Fitzcarey, to lead his 
Egwina to grace his nuptial hall.— 

« But vain is the wifh! Egwina is 
no more. A wretched “cutcaft from 
her father’s court, the {corn of the 
world, and the reproach of her glo- 
rioas race, thedaunk bencath the op- 
preflive load of fame and remoric, 
aad fought in the grave the only re- 
fuge from deipasr. — 

oward! why follow not her 
fteps ?—Why fhould this hand not ex- 
piate my ere forth, thou 
keen fivord, oft fo fatal to my foes 5 
do juilice on the toe of Egwina.’ 

‘ Hold!’ cried carl Robert, as he 
ftarted from the couch, * forbear from 
the impious deed.. Had thy repeni- 
ance not appeafed the wrath of my 
foul, this hand, not thy own, thould 
have humbled thee in the duft: for / 
am the champion of Egwina, and 
the avenger of her wrongs. 

* But gird on thy arms; for the 
fun 2 Spears in the horizon, and gilds 
with reflected light thefe tortering 
ruins. Ronfe all thy wonted valour, 
for the hard adventure of the day; 
and appeafe the injured fpirit of Eg- 
by affifling her brother to re- 
cover the dear m aid whom the rushang 


} ° ~™ } i- - ~ 
have rorevc from his arm 43.” 


wina, 


Abathed, 
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Abafhed, in filent reverence Fitz- 
carey obeyed. He fupprefled the 
deep figh that was labouring in his 
breaft ; and concealing the confufion 

of his foul, prepared for the bold ex- 
ploit. 

Again the negleted cuirafs burnith- 
ed his manly breait; the glittering 
cuifh flamed upon his thigh; the 
greaves adorned his legs, and the 
gauntlet defended his determined 
hand ; the thield was clafped to his 
arm, and in his ftrong right hand, he 
fhock his maffive fpear. Then forth 
rufhed the hero, with earl Robert the 
bold ; as the ftag by the fide of the 
youthful fawn trots over the verdant 
patures, in his pride, and inflructs 
him to knit his young finews in the 
race. 


CANTO Ill. 


Who now fhall give unto me words and 
found 

Equal unto this haughty enterprif ? 

Or who fhall lend me wings, that from 
the ground j 

My lowly verfe may lofiily arife, 
And lift itfelf unto the highett fkies 
SPENSER. 


yt 


Cuz heroes fought not in vain the 
retreats of the banditti. The fword 
of earl Robert had been powerful in 
the fight; and they traced the ruf- 
fans by their blood, even to the en- 
trance of their cave. 

‘ Here paufe, brave lord Robert,’ 
faid the valourous knieht—‘ here let 


us awhile . debate. Wot ew 4 nl 


fame is he who rufhes on deiirnétion, 
and leaves thofe he fhould f{uecour 
without hope of relief: but he who, 
attentive to the dictat tes of Reaion, 
gives effeét by difcretion to the va- 
lour of his finewy arm. 

«If unafifted we ailzil this fub- 
terranean caftle, what can the cour: 


of two avail againit a holt ? Repa 2 


then, brave you nth, to the c: caitle of thy 
father, on the borders of S selw' ocd f9- 
reit; roufe up thy bold knights to 
affift in the adventure, anJ the vir in 
of thy heart thall be refloced to chy 


arms. I myfelf will remain, and 
watch the entrance of the cave—if 
aught may be learned to advantage 
the attack.’ 

Lord Robert applauded the advice. 
Inftant he departed to fummon his 
knights, and promifed to return ere 
the blaze of noon. But a fecret de- 
fign laboured in the bofom of Fitz- 
carey, and thus he communed with his 
heart : 

« Alone will { effay this hardy ad- 
venture, and expiate by my death the 
wrongs of lord Robert’s houfe. When, 
returning with his knights, he fhall 
emancipate the miftrefs of his heart, 
and fhall find that Fitzcarey has perifh- 
ed in the attempt, a tear fhall he drop 
on my mangled corfe, and own that 
my repentance was fincere. But my 
fpirit fhall fly in queft of Egwina, and 
boaft what I have done in atonement 
for my crime.’ 

Then feized he a ponderous ftone, 
and whirling it with refiftlefs force, 
burft'open the cavern door : the con- 
cealing briars proteéted it in vain, 
and its pillars of rocky ftone. The 
centincls ftarted at the noife; but he 
flew them with his fword, as they 
arofe. Then difguifing himfelf with 
their arms, he paffed unobferved 
througit-the fubterranean labyrinths : 
for the wearied banditti were retired 
to their pallets, and fleep lay heavy 
on their eyelids. 

The adventurer arrived at a lofty 
cavern, whofe fullen walls were faintly 
iflun n ninated by dying embers, which 
the feparate caves of the 
us train. His bounding heart 
exulted in the profpe& of unnoped fuc- 
cefs. Yet how fhould he difcover the 
_ of his purfuit ! How explore the 
apartment which witneffed her woes! 

Troubled was his foul with the an- 
xious thought, tll cafting his eyes 
around, he beheld a centincl, with a 
lighted torch, at the extremity of the 
cave. * Yor der,’ faid the knight, 
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amu the ¢ captiv es relide, by the cau- 
tion which guards the pafs.’ 
Then approa — the guard, as a 





iz) his prey, w ith fair- 
fuming 
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fuming finiles he concealed his de- 
fign, and demanded the fair-captive 
to be yielded to his hands, that he 
might lead her to the captain’s couch. 

€ Traitor! fland aloof,’ cried the 
centinel aloud, and brandithed his op- 
pofing fword. 

‘ Caitiff!’ returned the knight, 
‘ doft thou fufpect my defign? Then 
this be thy caution’s reward ? 

On earth fell the bandit, expiring 
with a groan; and, feizing his torch, 
the adventurer entered the cave. But 
inftead of the fair captive expeéting 
relief, he met the grim tyrant of the 
band, ftarting from his couch, and 
calling aloud to arms. 

‘Wretch!’ faid Fitzcarey, ‘ be 
filent and obey, or my weapon fhall 
drink thy blood. Lead me to the 
fair captive I feek to releafe ; the maid 
whom laft night you ravifhed to thefe 
caves, or my {word quickly throbs in 
thy heart.’ 

The unarmed tyrant yielded to his 
threats, and conducted him in filence 
to the adjoining cave. — But what was 
the wonder of Fitzcarey’s foul —what 
were the tranfports of his delight, 
when, in the imagined miftrefs of earl 
Robert, he beheld the mourning fifter 
of that gallant youth.—Lgwina, the 
pride of his own repentant heart! 

« And art thou indeed Egwina, my 
miftrefs and my friend?—the /fer— 
not the /ve of earl Robert the brave! 
Then my repentance is not fruitlefs, 
nor my valour vain.’—Egwina funk 
fpeecilefs in his arms. 

But the tempeft was gathered which 
threatened them with deftruction, and 
claimed all the fortitude of the hero’s 
foul. 

* Where is the traitor ?? exclaimed 
the banditti aloud, as they ruthed in 
confufion to arms—‘ Where is the 
buld adventurer who has invaded our 
retreats, and feized on our noble chief?’ 

‘Here,’ replies the hero, ‘is the 
adventurer you feck, and his fivord 
is at your captain’s heart ~ Advance 
but to the door, and your leader dies.’ 

The ruffians flood checked and di- 
mayed. ‘Give us up our hero, un- 


’ 
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injured,’ they exclaimed, or unheard- 
of tortures fhall revenge his fall.’ 

‘ Nor racks, nor flames can appal 
Fitzcarey’s mind. Firm ftands my 
foul to the intent it has formed. ‘The 
threats of torture I treat with fcorn, 
for my fword fhall purchafe a more 
noble fate. Yield me then a pafiage, 
with the fair captive whom I fought, 
or your monarch dies, and dies not 
unattended.’ 

The banditti paufed to debate; 
and faction and cabal raged in their 
troubled counfels: for Gondibert 
the ftrong afpired to the command, 
and hailed the dawning hope of fuc- 
cefs. 

§ Shall a firanger efcape to reveal 
our haunts?’ refounded through the 
vaulted caves. 

But the vaulted caves again re- 
founded with the reply which befpoke 
the affection of the band: * Shall our 
leader, who condués us to conquett 
and fpoil, be yielded to inglorious 
death ?’ 

Fierce was the conteft, and hoflile 
the wrath which governed the pre- 
carious debate ; and the clanging of 
weapons finiting the echoing fhields, 
proclaimed the intervention of force. 
Long was the conteft of flaughter and 
debate, and aweful the lingering fuf- 
penfe. 

The tender pangs, ah! who can 
conceive, that fluttered at Egwina’s 
heart? They only who have loved 
with fuch feeling excefs—who have 
known what it is after long abfence to 
meet, and to meet in the jaws of 
Death. —- Motionlefs fhe ftood with 
love-gazing eyes, with anguifh and 
terror imprinted on her face. But 
the hero ftood firm to his threatened 
intent, with his fword at the leader’s 
heart. 

The banditti contefted till the blaze 
of ncon, when the party of the pre- 
tender prevailed. 

‘The franger shall dic,’ refounded 
through the caves, ‘ and Gondibert 
{hall be our chicf.’ 

Egwina with a fhrick fell lifelefs on 
the earth, refigning her lover as loft. 


But 
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But the clangour of trumpets fhook the 

roof of the cavern, and the prancing 
of neighirg fteeds ; and when Egwina 
awakened trom her fwvoon, fhe found 
herfelf in the arms_of her lover, de- 
livered from the hideous cave, and 
feated by her brother’s fide. For 
earl Robert had amived with his gal- 
ant knights, apd ruthing down the 
fubterranean pafs, had attacked the 
banditti in their retreat. 

Fierce was the conteft; nor was 
Fitzcarey fupine. He flew to the af 
fiftance of lord Robert, and fighting 
with refiiileis fury through the hoitile 
band, placed himfelf as a fhield by 
the fide of the gallant youth. 

Victory declared for the adventu- 
rous knights; and the banditti being 

vai nguithe sd and flain, the conquerors 
bore the fainting fair one fom the 
fabterrancan cave to the reviving in- 
fluence of the vernal gale. 

She awakened to life and to joy, 


AVARIC 
a ANDER, doftthou behold thofe 


mournful cyprefs trees planted 

in acircle, and that majettic tomb in 

the darkfome vault formed by their 

tangling branches? Doft thou fee 

thofe beautiful ftlatues of white mar- 

ble, and the magnificent baluttrade by 

oO d 

which this monument is furrounded ? 

Yetierday, the remains of Euclio were 

conveyed Hither, with great funéral 

“ 

pomp, and depofited in that fdlent 
maniion of the dead. 

What! exclaimed Alcander, with 
aftorifhment ! Such oftentatious ex- 
penfe for the moit detefable of mifers ! 
He as certain! y expended then, o 
the day of his interment only, more 
than he has dene in the whole courfe 
of his life ! 

Thou art miflaken.. Euclio lived 
a mifer; he died a mifer ; and, no 
loubt, wnder -this magnificent — 
bis manes are full e aiperated at thi 
profifion But ty expire d Withort a 


E ; an Ivy. 








will. Nothng could induce him to 
pronounce there dreac ful words, ¢ I 
¥ Hor. Lib. I. 
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and earl Robert, whohad fhielded her 
from her father’s wrath, and conceal- 
ing her in the privagies of the fylvan 
fcene, had protected her from the 
{cornful. world, now beftowed her, 


with tears of aifection and joy, a wil- 


ling bride to the repentant lover of her 


an eGtibn’, giving her a dowry not un- 


worthy of her.charms; and blefling the 
lucky chance that interrupted their 
journey, as he conduéted her in pri- 
vacy toward the convent her wounded 
foul had chofen, as the retreat of.con- 
trition and peace. 

Nor did Fitzcarey forget the vifion 
of the night: confefling the vanity of 
an indolent repentance, which feeks 
not by wirtue to obliterate vice; but 
by a wfeles age would atone for a 
anifchievous youth. Yet he bowed 
with gratitude to the fupreme Dif- 
pofer, who had made evea the con- 
iequence of his error the caufe of his 


prefent blils. J ‘’ F 


from the French.--See Page 120. 


give and bequeath. ’ A very diftant 
relation, the prodigal ‘limogenes, is 
the fole heir to his immenfe property, 
and this is the firit ufe he makes of it. 

I cannot contemplate this maufo- 
leum without imagining that I hear 

beneficent voice from amid thefe 
trees, pronouncing this falutary ad- 
monition: ‘ Here lies a madman, who 
polietied abundance of, riches, but 
never enjoyed them. Be thou wifer 
than was.” 

Tell me then, dear Alcander, canft 
thou conceive what kind of happinefs 
is to be found in accumulating riches? 
To confider them, like facred ob- 
jects, never to be touched; or, like 
pictures, te be enjoyed only by the 
ight? * To facrifice the fiveeteft in- 

clinations of nature, with all the fo- 
cial affections, your health, your life, 
and yourtelf, to an infatiable paifion ? 

To cai TYs in. every fcene, this infa- 
mous vice, i sprefied, as it were, on 
your language, your conduét, and 
your countenance? Never to appear 


Sat. x. 1. 70. 
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jn public but in a dirty, tattered and 
difguiting dreis? To live infulated, 
and concentrated in yourfelf, with a 
heart harder than bronze? To fpend a 
whole life in painful anxiety ; appre- 
henfive of fire, of thieves, of fervants, 
and even of your near relations? Ne- 
ver to be enriched by what you pof- 
fefs, and to be conftantly impoverithed 
by what you defire? ‘To live with- 
out once tafting the delightful plea- 
fure of loving, or being able to fay, 
‘ T am beloved ??—Unhappy Euclio! 
the mifery to which thou waft a prey, 
has avenged the injury thou haft done 
to fociety! Thou hat afforded it but 
one folitary pleafure—that of dying. 
The day which tore thee from thy 
gold, was a day of rejoicing to thy 
fellow citizens ; and not one tear did 
they drop upon thy tomb.—But let 
us leave this tyrannical vice to the 
hatred and indignation of mankind. 
Happy the wife man who makes: 
his riches fubfervient to his virtues ! 
What he refufes to folly and to vice, 
he gives, without hefitation, to na- 
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ture, to his rank, and to the duties 
which they prefcribe. What. fhould 
prevent him from inhaling the {weet 
perfumes, which Zephyr wafts to his 
fenfes from every flower? What fhould 
diftra&t his attention in the verdant 
bowers, when liftening to Philo- 
mela’s plaintive fong? Why fhould 
he not enjoy the cheerful glafs, the 
innocent relaxations of play, and the 
exhilarating dance? His pleafures, 
varied by an elegant tafte, are ulti- 
mately ufefyl to others. He builds a 
noble palace ; he decorates his domain 
with gardens, and grottos, and caf- 
cades. Thefe are indireét channels 
by which his riches flow into the lap 
of the ingenious ar:ift, the induftrious 
labourer, and afflifted indigence. Ah! 
my dear Alcander, with what plea- 
fure do I read the words, which I 
have infcribed over the entrance of 
my grotto: ‘Men are happy only 
in proportion to their inclination to 
do good; and equitable Nature re- 
wards the greateit of duties with the 
greateft off pleafures.’ 


REFLECTIONS om NATIONAL ANIMOSITY. 


LrxHoucu war is apparently an 
idea inimical to the precepts of 
the Chriftian religion, yet fome there 
are who imagine that‘it is not only 
permitted, but even ordained in the 
general plan of great arrangements 
for mortals, either as a fcourge for 
the fins of mankind, or as a means of 
preventing that immenfe increafe of 
human beings which otherwife might 
occafion famine and peftilence, evils 
more intolerable even than war. 

But we ought not, prefumptuoufly, 
from this caufe, to deduce the enmity, 
which has exifted for fo many ages 
between Great Britain and France. 
An enmity fcarcely_leffened even by 
that general light of toleration which 
has illuminated mankind within this 
century. 

Far from being intended by nature 
for foes, one would rather imagine 
that the two countries were meant to 
be in perpetual alliance. Each pof- 
fefles the very commodities of whigh 
the other is deftitu:e. ‘The coal, the 


beer, the wool of Britain, are as 
much wanted in France, as the wine, 
the oil, and the fine linen of the French 
are withed for in Engiand. We allow 
too, to each other reciprocally, the 
moit refpectable and engaging quali- 
ties. We deny not to our Gallic 
neighbours, gallantry in battle, mili- 
tary fcience, politenefs of behaviour ; 
and, above all, we unanimouily allow 
them pre-eminence in every elegant 
accomplifhment. On their parts, they 
grant to us fincerity, bravery, and a 
generous philofophy, which, in all 
their dramas, where a Briton is intro- 
duced, forms the ftriking feature of 
his character. Are two nations thus 
circumftanced with refpect to each 
other, formed to be ‘Natural Enc- 
mies ?? Shame on the expreffion! It 
is abfurd, unnatural, and little lefs 
than blafphemous, as it conveys an 
idea precifely contradi€tory to that be- 
nevolence in the Supreme Being, which 
we are bound, as Chriftiars, to look 
upon as one of his effential attributes. 
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See the Explanation, page 139. 
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THE CONTEMPLATIVE PHILOSOPHER, 
Numes. LXIX. 


On the Instinct of AFFECTION in the Brute’ CREATION. 


’Tis love creates their melody, and all 
This wafte of mufic is the voice of love ; 
That even to birds, and beafts, the tender arts 


Of pleafing teaches. 


THOMSON. 


Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat ? 


Loves of his own and raptures {well the note. 


\ ie great intention of Nature, 
in endowing almoft every ani- 
mal with a fexual attachment, is the 
multiplication and continuation of the 
refpective fpecies. But, with regard 
to man, and, in an inferior degree, 
to all pairing animals, love is the 
fource of many other focial and im- 
portant advantages. Love, ora ftrong 
affection for a particular woman, is 
to young men, perhaps, one of the 
greateft incentives to virtue and pro- 
priety of conduct. ‘This obfervation, 
however, I fhall not purfue, as it is 
more properly the fubject of a moral 
eflay. My prefent difquifition, in 
courfe, fhall be confined to that in- 
ftinét of Nature in the brute creation, 
taught by which, they form recipro- 
cal attachments, and evince the moft 
powerful and uncontroulable affection 
for their young. 

The love of offspring, though not 
univerfal, is, perhaps, the ftrongeft 
and moft a¢tive principle in nature. 
It overcomes the fenfe of pain, and 
even the principle of felf-prefervation. 
Among many wonderful examples of 
this, may be mentioned that of a 
bitch, which, during the operation 
of diffeétion, licked her young, whofe 
prefence feemed to make her forget 
the moft excruciating tortures; and, 
when they were removed, the uttered 
the moft dolorous cries *,—Certain 
ipecies of fpiders inclofe their eggs in 
a filken bag fpun and wove by them- 
felves. ‘This bag they fix to their 


_ back, and carry it along with them 
* Smellie’s Philofophy of Natural H tory. 
. Aaz 


Pore. 


wherever they go. They are ex- 
tremely nimble in theit motions. But, 
when the bag is forced from a fpider 
of this kind, her natural agility for- 
fakes her, and fhe falls into a languid 
ftate. When the bag is again pre- 
fented to her, fhe initantly feizes it, 
and carries it off with rapidity. The 
young fpiders no fooner efcape from 
the eggs than they dexteroufly arrange 
themfelves on the back of the mother, 
who continues, for fome time, to 
carry them about with her, and to 
fupply all their wants. Another fpe- 
cies of fpider attaches her bag of eggs 
to her belly. This fpider is likewife 
very agile, and fo ferocious and de- 
termined in the protection of her eggs, 
that fhe has been known to fufter 
death rather than relinquifh them.— 
The hind fpontaneoufly prefents her- 
felf to be chafed by the 9 to pre- 
vent them from attacking her fawn. 
—When the fox perceives that her 
young have been difturbed in her ab- 
fence, fhe carries them off, one after 
another, and conceals them in a new 
retreat.—Wafps feed their young, 
when in the worm or caterpillar ftate, 
in the fame manner:as pigeons and 
other birds that difgorge. The pigeon, 
after {wallowing grain, retains it for 
fome time in her ftomach, till it is 
foftened and macerated: fhe then dif- 
gorges, and throws it into the months 
ofher young. ‘ In the fame manner,’ 
fays Reaumur, ‘I have obferved a, 
female wafp fallow a large portion 
of an infect: in a fhort time after, 


ward, 
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ward, fhe traverfed the different cells 
of her neft, difgorged the contents of 
her ftomach, and diftributed food in 
this half digetted form to her young 
worms *.” 

All animals acquire a double por- 
tion of force and courage after they 
bring forth. A cow, at leait in a 
domeftic ftate, is a placid and phleg- 
matic animal: but, whenever fhe pro- 
duces a calf, a wonderful change is 
exhibited: fhe inftantly becomes vigi- 
lant, aétive, and even ferocious, in 
the defence of her young. AA lionefs 
deprived of her cubs pretents the moft 
dieadful pifture of anxiety, tage, and 
rapacity. Defcending lower in the 
fcale of animation, the. fame change 
is to be remarked. A domeftic hen 
is a timid, indocile, and obftinately 
ftupid creature. Though chafed, 
harafied, and even put in danger of 
her life, fifty times in a day, fhe 
never learns to avoid a garden, or 
any particular place which fhe is ac- 
cuitomed to frequent, or to which fhe 
is led by her appetite for food: but, 
the moment her chickens are hatched, 
inftead of her ufual timidity, fhe be- 
comes as bold as a‘lion. When the 
thinks her young are in danger, fhe 
briftles up her feathers, afiumes a 


fiercenefs in her eye, makes an alarm- 
ing noife, and attacks, in the moft 
furious manner, and without diitinc- 
tion, every animal that comes near 


her. By the fuddenhefs of her onfets, 
the often alarms men, and actually 
intimidates and beats off dogs, and 
other animals, that could devour her 
in an inftant. 

‘Though feveral of the infect tribes 
difcover a itrong attachment to their 
young, yet all thofe which undergo 
transformations, and do not form {o- 
cieties, mult be completely ignorant 
of the exiftence of their progeny ; 
becaufe, in general, the parents die 
before the young are hatched. Na- 
ture, however, has endowed thofe 
{pecies with an inftin& which produces 
all the effects of parental affection : 


* Reaumur, tom. 11. 
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They uniformly depofit their eggs in 
fubitances which afford to the young, 
immediately after their efcape from 
the egg, a nourifhment adapted to 
their refpective conftitutions, and 2 
comfortable and fafe proteétion from 
injury. Thus Nature, ever attentive 
to the continuation and happinefs of 
her productions, however feemingly 
infignificant in the feale of being, often 
employs’ very different means to ac- 
complifh the fame beneficent pur- 
pofes. 

Nature has unqueftionably attached 
pleafure to all the neceflary funétions 
of animals. But this pleafure cannot 
be confidered as the original caufe of 
any particular aétion ; for the experi- 
ment muft be made before the animal 
can difcover whether the refult is to 
be agreeable or difagreeable. The 
truth is, that Nature has beftowed on 
the minds of all animated creatures a 
number of laws or inftinéts perfectly 
accommodated to the fpecies, and 
which irrefiftibly compel them to per- 
form certain a¢tions. The effects of 
thefe laws we perceive: but the 
caufes, or the modes by which they 
operate on animal minds, are in- 
fcrutable. We may and mutt admire, 
but we can never penetrate the mytfte- 
ries of Nature. 

Marriage, or pairing, though by 
no means an univerfal inftitution of 
Nature, is not unfrequently exhibited 
in the animal creation. In the fea- 
thered race, for initance, the fame 
impulfe, or law of Nature, takes 
place among the partridge tribes, the 
{wallows, the linnets, and, in general, 
all the fmall birds. The affiduity, 
attention, mutual affection, laborious 
vigilance, and fiedfaft fidelity of pair- 
ing animals, are truly admitable, and, 
to ingenuous minds, afford the moft 
exemplary admonitions to virtue and 
conjugal attachment. Indeed, in ge- 
neral, it is to be remarked, that all 
thofe fpecies of animals, whofe off- 
fpring require, for fome ‘time, the 
induftry and fupport of both parents, 


page 230. t2mo edit, 
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are endowed with the inftinct of fe-- 
lection, or of pairing. With regard 
to the feathered tribes, pairing is al- 
moft univerfal. A diftinction, how- 
ever, as to the duration and circum- 
ftances of their pairing, is to be ob- 
ferved. The young of all the {mall 
birds, as well as of moit of the larger 
kinds, continue for fome weeks ina 
weak and helplefs condition. The 
mother is not, like quadrupeds, pro- 
vided with organs fitted to fecrete 
milk; of courfe, fhe is unable to 
nourifh them out of her own body. 
She is therefore obliged to go abroad 
in queft of food for them. But the 
progeny are fo numerous, that all her 
induftry, if not affifted by the father, 
would be ineffectual for their fupport 
and protection. In all birds whofe 
young are in this condition, the males 
and females not only pair, but each 
of them is endowed with the ftrongeft 
parental affection. Both are equally 
abxious and induftrious in procuring 
feod for their mutual offspring. This 
parental care and attachment uni- 


’ formly continues till the young are 


fledged, and have or fufficient 
ftrength to provide for themfelves. 
Eagles, and fome.other birds of prey, 
continue faithfully in pairs for years, 
and perhaps during life. Thefe facts 
afford a ftrong argument in favour of 
marriage among mankind, No ani- 
mal remains fo long in the infant and 
helplefs ftate as the children of men ; 
and no mother could, with her own 
induftry, poffibly fuckle and procure 
nourifhment for a numerous family. 
Here, as in the feathered tribes, the 
affiftance of the father becomes indif- 
penfable. On this fubjeé, a curious 
inftinét merits attention. ‘The male 
of moft birds not only feleéts a female, 
but, with great affiduity, brings food 
to her when fitting on her eggs, and 
often relieves her, by fitting on them 
hémfelf. 

I cannot forbear, in this place, to 
illuftrate my fubjec&t, by fome beauti- 
ful paffages from 'Thomfon, that ac- 
curate obferver, and enthufiaftic ad- 
mmrer, of rural nature : 


The glofly kind 
Try every winning way inventive love 
Can diétate, and in courtfhip to their mates 
Pour forth their little fouls. 


Connubial leagues agreed, to the deep 
woods 


They hafte away, all as their fancy leads, 

Pleature, or food, or fecret fafety prompts 

That Nature’s great command may be 
obey’d, 

Nor all the fweet fenfations they perceive 

Indulg’d in vain. 


The patient dam affiduous fits, 
Not to be tempted trom her tender tatk, 
Or by tharp hunger, or by {mooth delight, 
Though the whole loofen’d Spring around 
her blows. 
Her fympathizing lover takes his ftand 
High — opponent bank, and ceafelefs 


The tedious time away ; or elfe fupplies 
Her place a moment, while the fudden flits 
To pick the fcanty meal. Th’ appointed 


time 
With pious toil fulfill’d, the callow young, 
Warm'd and expanded into perfeét life, 
Their brittle bandage break, and come to 
light, 
A helplefs family, demanding food 
With — paca O what paffions 
then, 
What melting fentiments of kindly care, 
On the new parents feize!_ Away they fly 
Affe&tionate, and undefiring bear 
The moft delicious morfél to their young ; 
Which equally diftributed, again 
The fearch begins. 


Nor toil alone they feorn: exalting love, 
By the great Father of the Spring infpir’d, 
Gives inftant courage to the fearful race, 
And to the fmple art. With ftealthy 


wing, 

Should fome rude foot their woody haunts 
molett, 

Amid a neighbouring buhh they filentdrep, 

And whirring thence, as if alarm'd, de- 
ceive 

Th’ unfecling fchool-boy. Hence, around 
the head 

Of wandering fwain, the white-wing’d 
plover wheels 

Her founding flight, and then direStiy on 

In long excurfion tkims the level lawn, 

Totempt him from her neft. The wild- 
duck, hence, 

O’er the rough mols, and o’er the tracklefe 


wattle 
The 
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The heath-hen flutters, pious fraud! to 
lead 
The hot purfuing fpaniel far aftray. 
But now the feather’d youth their former 
ounds, 
Ardent, difdain; and, weighing oft their 


wings, 

Demand the free poffeffion of the fky : 

This one glad office more, and then dif- 
folves . 

Parental love at once, now needlefs grown. 

Unlavifh Wifdom never works in vain. 

°Tis on fome evening, funny, grateful, 
mild, 

When nought but balm is breathing 
through the woods, 

With yellow luftre bright, that the new 
tribes 

Vifit the fpacious heavens, and look abroad 

On nature’s common, far as they can fee, 

Or wing, their range and pafture. Over 
the boughs 

Dancing about, {till at the giddy verge 

Their refolution fails ; ther pinions ftill, 

In loofe libration ftretch’d, to truft the void 

Trembling refufe : till down before them 


fly 

The perent-guides, and chide, exhort, 
command, 

Or pufh them off. The furging air re- 
ceives 

Its plumy burden; and their felf-taught 
wings 

Winnow the waving element. On ground 

Alighted, bolder up again they lead, 

eeed ~- farther on, the be 

ight 5 

Till, vanith’d every fear, and every power 

Rouz’d into life and a&tion, light in air 

Th’ acquitted parents fee their foaring 
race, 

And once rejoicing never know them more. 


The careful hen 
Calls all her chirping family around, 


Fed and defended by the fearlefs cock ; 
Whofe breaft with ardour flathes, as on he 
walks 


Graceful, and crows defiance. In the 


pond, 
The finely-checker’d duck, before her 
train, 
Rows garrulous. The ftately-failing fwan 
Gives cut his fnowy plumage to the gale ; 
And, oes proud his neck, with oary 
eek 
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Bears forward fierce, and guards his ofier- 
ifle 
Protective ‘of his young. ‘The turkey 


nigh, 

Lanham reddens ; while the pea- 
cock {preads 

His every-colour’d glory to the fun, 

And fwims in radiant majefty along. 

O’er the whole homely fcene, the cooing 
dove 

Flies thick in amorous chace, and wanten 
rolls 

The glancing eye, and turns the change- 
ful neck. 


It would exceed the limits of this 
paper, if I were to extend my ob- 
fervations to quadrupeds, among whom 
pairing does not univerfally take place. 
There is one circumftance, however, 
which I cannot pafs unnoticed, as it 
difplays, in the moft confpicuous view, 
the over-ruling care of Providence ; 
namely, that in the brute creation, 
with fome few exceptions, the feafons 
of love are limited to particular times 
of the year. Thefe feafons, though 
various, are admirably adapted to the 
nature and economy of the different 
fpecies. They are fo contrived, as 
well as the times of geftation,. that 
the offspring, when brought forth, are 
amply fupplied with the particular 
fpecies of food upon which they prin- 
cipally live. ‘To inftance in the fea- 
thered race, the young of pairing 
birds are producéd in the fpring, when 
the weather begins to be comfortably 
warm, and their natural food abounds. 
In a word, the bringing forth, or 
hatching, of all animals, not exclud- 
ing the infect tribes, uniformly takes 
place at thofe feafons of the year when 
the nature of the weather, and the 
food peculiar to the fpecies, are bett 
adapted to the conftitution of their 
offspring. Caterpillars of every kind 
are never hatched till the various 
plants on which they feed, though 
they grow in different months, have 
put forth their leaves. 


Remarkable 
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Remarkable Instances of the Prevalence of the Runing Passtom 
in the laft Moments of human Exiflence, - 


‘ i give, and I devife’ (old Euclio faid, 

And figh’d) * my lands and tenements to Ned.’ 
Your money, fir?—-* My money, fir, what all ? 

* Why—if I muft’—(then wept) ¢I give it Paul.” 
The manor, Sir?—* The manor, hold,’ he cry’d, 


* Not that—lI cannot part with-that’—and dy’d. 


i/ 


Pors,. 


To the Enstor of the Unsversa, Macazine. 


Sire, 

HE claftre of incidents thtown 

together by Pope at the end of 
his firft eflay, in illuftration of the 
fubje& about which I am about to 
write, has been frequently the object 
of critical animadyerfion; and few 
paflages have met with more con- 
demnation from the cold and pndif- 
cerning tribe, whofe knowledge of 
human nature. is merely drawn from 
the delufive fource of jdle theory, 
That the mifer, taking his final fare- 
well of this terreftrjal fphere, fhould, 
with his laft gafp, refufe tp part with 
the wealth he knows he cannot take 
with him ; that the voluptuary, hope- 
lefs of recovery from the effects of 
paft intemperance, fhould call out for 
frefh dainties tq gratify his appetite, 
before he expires ; and — 
* The frugal crone, whom pitying' priefts 

attend, 

£ Still ftrive to fave the hallow'd taper’s 


end, 

¢ Colleét her breath, as ebbing life retires, 

¢ For one more puff, and in that puff ex- 
pite 5” 


—thefe are inftances af inconfiftency 
that fhock the credulity of the pre- 
tended oracles of wifdom: but—that 
the laft breath of Narcifla fhould ex- 
pire in fighs for Bruffels lace and 
chintfes, and her dying injun¢tion di- 
rect the cheeks of her corpfe to be 
beautified with rouge; or: that the 
fawning courtier fhould play the fyco- 
phant on the aweful brink of eternity, 
with an affected 


¢ If—where I’m goingI could ferve you, 
Sir,” . : 


is an extravagance, they gravely tel} 
you, that not even the licence of poe- 
tical hyperbole can excufe, : 

But, peace,'ye cold cautious critics, 
and fufpend your fcepticifm! Silence, 
ye philofophic dogmatifts, who ftudy 
the heart of man in the folitude of 
your mufty cells, and then torture 
ftubborn faéts to fapport your fyftems ! 
Enquire abroad, Jearn that there 
are innumerable inftances to counte- 
nance the aflertion of Warburton, < that 
thefe ftories are all founded jn fact ;” 
nay, to perfuade us, they might be 
even literally true. _ 7 

It is very well known that the poet 
Walth, the particular friend of -our 
ethical bard, retained to the laft mo-_ 
ment his charaéteriftic love of .hu- 
mour ; and that having, for one joke, 
and to entitle her to his fortune, 
married a young woman on his death- 
bed, he, for the fake of another, made 
her ife moft folemaly to perform 
his laft injunétion; which (when the 
had bound herfelf to compliance) he 
told her, with a {mile, was— never to 

an old man again, > 

T. are other anecdotes of this 
nature, lefs known, that are equally 


authenticated, > eae 
Frederick William, king of Prafia 
(the father of the late Frederick, fo 
geatally frattered with the title of the 
at) was very tyrannically addicted 
to the oftentation of military pomp, 


‘and is known to have piqued himfelf. 


particularly 
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particularly on.a regiment of the talleft 
men im Europe; which he exhaufted 
every refource of ridiculous tyranny 


to perpetuate. This attachment, 


ftrange and frivolous as it may ap-— 


pear, did not forfake him even in the 
agonies of death, “it. 
Feeling his. end approaching, he 
fent for his fon, and, among other 
things, particularly injoined him’ ne- 
ver to let this tall regiment moilder 
away. Not being fatisfied with the 
anfwer of the prince on this topic, 
with parental anxiety, he ordered his 
darling giants to be drawn. out under 
arms before the windows of his apart- 
ment, and in fight of his couch, that 
“his laft feeble glance might linger on 
this ftalking’ monument of military 
parade; and his lateft thoughts be 
‘occupied with the anxious doubt of its 


uity. (b' 
But the fact upon which I fhall, par- - 


ticularly. dwell, “relates to the death of 
a more private character. And as the 
anecdote is_in itfelf of a very curious 
nature, ‘and has the .recomméndation 
of originality, it may perhaps recom- 
penie thofé, to whorn the former indi- 
dénts are familiar, for the time de- 
wéted to perufing this little eflay. : 
Mr. C—rt—r, ‘a gentleman not 
many years ago’ of reipettable. patri- 
monwl eftate, in the geighbourhood 
of Whitney, ih Oxfordfhire, was, in 
the complete acceptation of the'term, 
a fox-tiunter. He could boaft:a -ken- 
_ nel of the fineft hounds in that _— of 
the country, and was in pofleffion of 
a ftud of mettled courfers, to whom, 
as'to their filafter, neither hedge, nor 
ditch, nor five-barred gate, nor river, 
nor precipice, ‘had appearance formid- 
able ehough'to interrupt the {port, or 
damp the frantic ardour of the pur- 
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/of his -Smitation. . ‘Over the hilarity 
ofthe brifkly-flowing bowl,° in’ the 
- intercourles of friendfhip, and even in 
the endearments of domeftic life, the 
jargon.of; the chafe* was never for- 





gotten: in fhort, throughout the 
furrounding country, fox-hunting 
C—-rt—r. was \the epithet by which 
he was univerfally known and with 
indifputable propriety diftinguifhed. 
Even his neareft relations were efteem~- 
ed in proportion only to their attach- 
ment to the chafe: thofe who wifhed 
for his affections, had no hope of fuc- 
cefs, but by leaping into them over a 
five-barred gate; and to be fent -to 
h— with a tantwivy was the inevita- 
ble confequeénce of ftanding in awe of 
broken limbs, or a diflocated neck. 
It happened; one day, while the 
hergic votary,.of Diana was endea- 
vouring to leap a gate of unufugl 
height, that the leg of his favourite 
hunter caught between the upper bars, 
and throwing him on the other fide, 
and tumbling with all his weight upon 
him, crufhed and fractured one of his 
legs in fo dreadful a manner, as ren- 
dered vain all the healing efforts of 
chirargical fkill, and left to the un- 


“happy fufferer only the dreadful alter- 
mative of amputation or death, 


Mr. C-—rt—r was not.long delibe- 
rating on his choice. - Recolleéting 
that. he fhould never be able to keep 


"the faddle at a fox chafe with a wooden 


leg, he fwore that he came into the 
world with two legs, and with twa he 
would go out of it. In this refolutiqn 
he obftinately perfevered ; and, after 
langujfhing for fome time—if to aman 
of his refolute and violent temper the 
term /angui/bing can eyer be applied, 
his fancy {till running on the darling 
pleafures of the chafe, he went out of 
the world, as he would have ended ‘a 
fox hunt, with the exulting fhout of 
the death hollow ; having previoufly 
bequeathed his eftate to his favourite 
nepitew, for no other reafon, than be- 


af Nai »eaufe he had ufed, while a boy, to 
Type hisdref, his manners, and-his - 

converfation, the huntfman'*and the: 
sift:were’ the evident models - 


follow him’ through all ‘the dangers 
and frantic’ delights of the chafe : 
excluding entirely all his other nu- 
merous relations, who were more 
careful of their limbs ; and leaving to 
his wife only an annuity of two hun- 
dred a year, becaufe fhe could not 
leap over a five-barred gate, 

The 
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The circumftances of this conclud- 
ing narrative, however extraordinary, 
are, I affure your, fir, as authentic 
and unexaggerated as either of the 
former. I derived my information 
from the young gentleman to whom 
the eftate was bequeathed, and with 
whom, when the accident happened, 
I had the happinefs to be particularly 
acquainted. He has fince, in com- 


pliance with the dire€tion of his un- 
cle’s will, taken his name and arms; 
and refides in the city of London, a 
refpected and worthy member of a 
profeffion too generally, and I fear 
too juitly, branded with a character 
not very recordant with the humane 
and liberal feelings of the heart. 
Eam, fir, &c. 


}. . 


Original LetTteERs written from Spain; containing the Hiflory of 
Don Atonzo, or the Noble HERMIT : Continued from Page 113> 


LETTER VE. 
Madrid, Auguft 1, 17— 


A Frew days before the departure 
of the two young Spanifh cavaliers 
from Sicily, the marquis del Spinoli 
propofed to partake with them the 
diverfion of hunting the wild boar, 
a favourite exercife with the Sicilian 
nobility. Leonora, who had early 
learned to manage a horfe; and been 
often permitted by her father to 
fhare in thefe excurfions, was one of 
the party. As they proceeded to the 
foreft, don Miguel rode on one fide 
of the fair maid, and don Alonzo 
on the other; each pleafed with his 
fituation, and endéavouring by chear- 
ful converfe to make the time pafs 
agreeably away, till they reached the 
place where their prey was lodged} 

Thus on they rode; without one 
jealous apprehenfion arifing in the 
breaft of either, to alloy their fatis- 
faction. The regard they bore each 
other; and which was greatly in- 
creafed on the part of don Miguel, 
fince he had been preferved from the 
fcimitar of the Moor by his coufin, 
banithed all diftruft. In every other 
inftance, fave in their fecret inclina- 
tions for Leonora, an unreferved con- 
fidence reigned between them; but 
on this fubje&t each had been filent. 
Indeed, don Alonzo knew not that 
the pleafure he received from behold- 
ing her amounted to love, nor had 
his heart yet fuggefted to him any 
partial expedtations. The attention 
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he paid her, appeared, both to himfelf 
and to his coulin, to be nothing more 
than that gallantry which every. Sp4- 
niard affumes in the prefence of a 
lady ; they therefore rode on toge- 
ther, difcourfing with chearfulnefs, 
and free from every jealous appre- 
henfion. 

No fooner had they entered the 
foreft, than a boar of an enormous 
fize was roufed from his covert, and 
brifkly purfued by the dogs. Donna 
Leonora, who wanted not fpirit, 
puthed on her courfer, and foon was 
one of the foremoft of the company. 
The two young Spaniards fecretly 
ftrove to outvie each other in keeping 
neareft to her, and found an emula- 
tion, though free from rancour, {pring 
up in their bofoms. 

While they were thus eagerly pur- 
fuing their foaming prey, the boar, 
turning through a {hort avenue, came 
fuddenly upon the foremoft of his 
purfuers, and drove furioufly at the 
horfe on which Leonora rede. The 
fpirited beaft {prung from the boar, 
but could not fo far avoid him, as to 
prevent him from cutting with his 
fiery tufks the finews of one of his 
hinder legs, fo that, no longer able te 
fupport himfelf, he fell to the ground. 

Don Miguel, fecing the danger his 
miftrefs was in from the ftruggles of 
the wounded horfe, flung himtelf from 
his own, and luckily catching her in 
his arms as fhe fell, fet her on het 
feet. This, however, would have 
little availed toward her prefervation, 
had not don Alonzo, in the ae in- 
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flant, with great refolution, thrown 
himielf between the young lady and 
the boar, who was rufhing upon her 
with inconceivable fury, and muft 
have given her a fatal wound, as fhe 
could by no means avoid him; but 
the brave young Spaniard, having 
{fprung from his horfe, that he might 
oppoie his briftled antagoniit with the 
greater certainty, placed his boar- 
ipear in fo jut a direétion, that it 
entered the mouth of the enraged ani- 
mal, and put a ftop to his career. In 
this pofition he ftood immoveable, the 
boar in vain ftriving to difengage 
himfelf, till the marquis and fome of 
the huntfmen came up; when the 
conqueit don Alonzo had begun was 
com-leated. 

Donna Leonora thanked the young 
count with a graceful air for the 
afliftance he had afforded her; but 


when fhe turned to don Alonzo, to 
exprefs her gratitude for the preferva- 
tion fhe had experienced through his 
means from her furious enemy, fhe 
blufhed, and fpoke her acknowledge- 


ments in faltering expreffions. 


The 
marquis likewife thanked them both 
in the mott grateful terms for their 
kind interference, and affured them 
that the remembrance of their bravery 
would for ever endear them to him. 
fn accident that had like to have 
proved fo fatal, put a {top to their 
fport, and they returned to the mar- 
quis’s palace. 

This adventure greatly increafed 
that efteem the fair Sicilian already 
felt for don Alonzo, and magnified 
the comparative difference formed in 
her mind between that young cava- 
her and his coufin. She confidered 
him now as the preferver of her life, 
and wifhed that heaven would fo dif- 
pofe of her future fortune, as to put 
it in her power to teftify her grati- 
tude by the moft tender fenfations. 
But this was a with that the dared not 
indy lge : thatimplicit fubmiffion, which 
the female branches of noble families 
in Spain, and its dependencies, are 
early taught to fhow to the will of 
their parents, cnabled her to fupprefs 
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an expeétation that probably might 
not be agreeable to her father, and 
fhe faw the day arrive that was fixed 
for the departure of the perfon fle 
thus preferred to all others, with ap- 
parent compofure. 

When the young ftrangers took 
their leave of her, a figh, that fprung 
from a warmer fource than that of 
friend{hip, eicaped her. ‘This don 
Miguel, with the flattering hopes of 
a lover, placed to her own account. 
He had juft before affured the mar- 
quis, that he fhould never ceafe to love 
his fair daughter, but that having, on 
his arrival in Spain, agreeable to his 
injunétions, folicited his father’s con- 
fent, which he doubted not of pro- 
curing, he fhould immediately return 
to Sicily, and throw himfelf at his 
feet, in hopes of obtaining his alfo. 
He intreated that nobleman, in the 
mott paflionate terms, not to difpofe 
of her hand till that time. Don Juan 
would not give him any abfolute 
promife; but he faid enough to con- 
vince the young count, that their 
union would not be difpleafing to 
him. 

Don Alonzo left with great re- 
luétance a place in which he had en- 
joyed fo many agreeable hours, and 
involuntarily fighed, as Leonora had 
jut done, when he left her prefence. 
But as foon as he entered the galley 
that was to waft them to the conti- 
nent, every gloomy idea was difpel- 
led; his natural vivacity returned; 
and he thought only of the pleafures 
and advantages that would attend his 
vifiting the different courts of Italy. 

The young count, who could find 
no pleaiure but in the contemplation 
of donna Leoncra’s charms, and who 
could form to himfelf no expeétations 
fo pleafing as the indulgence of his 
hopes and wifhes, was unable, for a 
time, to get rid of the gloom that had 
taken poffeflion of his heart at parting 
from his fair miftrefs. Don Alonzo 
rallied him on his gravity, but could 
not aroufe him froin it. 

He had hitherto concealed his at- 
tachment to donna Leonora from his 

coufin, 
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bat this arofe not from want of con- 
fidence, or from apprehenfions of find- 
ing in him a rival, but merely from 
a reluctance he could not account for, 
to own a paflion which he was at pre- 
fent forbid to encourage. Abfence, 
however, now rendering a confidant 
neceflary, to whom he might difclofe 
his: anxieties, and indulge the only 
pleafure an abfent lover can enjoy, 
that of talking of his miftrefs, he 
feized the firft opportunity that oc- 
curred, afier their arrival at Naples, 
to fpeak in the warmeft terms of 
the hofpitality of the marquis del 
Spinoli, and of the charms of his 
daughter. 

Don Alonzo readily joined with 
him in celebrating the pratfes of both ; 
and when his coufin acquainted him, 
that he intended, on his return, to 
atk his father’s permiffion to pay his 
addreffes to her, in which he had not 
been difcouraged by the marquis, he 
felt none of thofe pangs that arife 
from jealoufy, or any defire to fup- 
plant him in her favour. ‘Though he 
much admired the lovely Leonora, 
and experienced the moft tender fen- 
fations, when her idea prefented itfelf 
to his mind’s eye, yet he could not 
diftinguifh the warmth he felt from 
the purett friendfhip ; he confequently 
fuppofed he fhould be able to indulge, 
with equal difintereftednefs, the fame 
innocent regard for her, when fhe 
became his coufin’s wife. 

In this difpofition they both con- 
tinued till their return to Spain; 
which was accelerated by a fatal in- 
difpofition that feized the old count 
de Calvatara, a few months before the 
time fixed for the termination of their 
travels. ‘The two young cavaliers, 
who happened to be at Milan, when 
they received the account of this 
alarming event, haftened with the ut- 
moft expedition to their native coun- 
try; but the count’s diforder being a 
fever of a very inflammatory kind, 
they did not arrive in time to receive 
his blefiing. 

Don Miguel lamented his father, as 
became a fon actuated by the moft 


perfect filial refpeét ; and don Alonzo, 
to whom he had fupplied the place of 
a parent, paid as grateful and fincere 
a tribute to his memory. But as 

outh is a feafon in which forrow 
is not able to keep pofleffion of the 
heart for any confiderable time, 
theirs by degrees abated, and foon 
mellowed into a tender remembrance 
of their departed relation. 

The young count’s attachment to 
Leonora, contributed not a little to 
effect this. When the fervour of his 
grief was allayed, and thofe regula- 
tions in his domeftic affairs made, 
which his fucceffion to his father’s 
fortune and honours rendered necef- 
fary, he refumed his intentions of 
compleating the withed-for alliance. 
Havin* now no rarental authoriry to 
fway his inclinations, he determined 
to fet out for Sicily as foon as the re- 
fpect due to the memory of his father 
would perm't; not doubting but that 
his late acquifitions would remove 
every objection which the marquis de] 
Spinoli could rajie to his fuit. 

He folicfed his coufin to accom- 
pany him oytis intended expedition, 
and received-{yom him a ready aflent. 
The mot perfe&t and tender frienc- 
fhip itill reigned between them ; and 
though don Alonzo, being now in 
poffefiion of that fortune his father, 
don Gufian Cardona, had committed 
to the care of the late count de Cal- 
vatara till he arrived at years of mae 
turity, had removed to the family 
manfion, which was fituated near the 
young count’s in the city of Burgos, 
yet this feparation leflened not their 
intimacy or friendfhip ; they partook 
of the fame amufements, and were 
feldom afunder, except during the 
hours of rett. 

Don Alonzo, from his inexperience 
in the emotions of the heart, did not 
apprehend that any ill confequences 
could arife from his Leing prefent at 
the nuptials of his friend; he doubted 
not but he fhould be able to partici- 
pate in his happinefs, withoat experi- 
encing one unfriendly fuggeition; he 
tevin readily agreed to attend him. 

Bbz He 
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He was not quite fo difinterefted in this 
point, as he perfuaded himfelf that he 
was; a fecret inclination, which indeed 
he — to be perfectly innocent, 
urged him on, and made him defirous 
of embracing the opportunity that then 
offered, of beholding once more she 
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lovely Leonora. So deceitful is the 

human heart! F 

Adieu! you fee, by the length of 

my letters, that I fpare no pains to 
keep pace with your curiofity. 

C.D. 

[ To be continued. j- — 


Inflances of the Sagacity of a MONKEY. 
{ From Monf. Vaillant’s Travels into the Interior Parts of Africa. ] 


At TER giving an account of the 
ufefulnefs of a cock, which he 
carried with him on his travels, M. 
Vaillant proceeds to expatiate on the 
diverting qualities of another of his 
companions, ~ 

« An animal,’ fays he, ‘ which ren- 
dered me ftill more effential fervice, 
whofe diverting prefence has fufpend- 
ed, nay, even diflipated a number of 
difagreeable and painful reflections ; 
and whofe provident inftin& feemed 
to outitrip the efforts of my reafon, 
was a Monkey, of that kind com- 
monly known at the Cape, under the 
name of Bavians. : 

‘He was very familiar, and parti- 
cularly attached to me. I made him 


my tafler: whenever we found any 
fruits, or roots, unknown to my Hot- 
tentots, we never attempted to eat 
them till they had been prefented to 
‘Kees, and, if rejected by him, we con- 
cluded they were either difagreeable, 
or dangerous, and abandoned them 


accordingly. Animals of the monkey 


kind, feem diftinguithed from others, ° 


by their fimilarity to the human fpe- 
cies, 

* Nature had furnifhed this crea- 
‘ture with an equal quantity of glut- 
tony and curiofity ; without appetite, 
he will tafte any thing thatis prefented 
to him ; without neceflity, he will ex- 
‘amine every thing on which he can 
Jay his paws. 

’ «Kees pofteffed another quality, fill 
more eftimable than thefe I have al- 
ready mentioned: his extreme vigi- 
Jance rendered him my greateft fate. 
guard both day and night. The ap- 
proach of the fmalleft danger routed 
him in an initant; by his cries and 





frighted geftures, we received inti- 
mation of the enemy, even before my 
dogs fufpected it. 

* They were accuftomed to his voice 
and manner, and feemed to rely fo 
much on his care, that they flept at 
their eafe ; and I was not without my 
fears, that if death fhould deprive me 
of my faithful guardian, I fhould not 
find that fecurity from them I had 
flattered myfelf with, and which I 
thought I had a right to expect. 
When once Kees had raifed them, 
they feemed very attentive to his fig- 
nals ; they watched his eyes and mo- 
tions, and I obferved they never failed 
to run altogether toward the fpot, to 
which his looks were direéted. 

‘I often took him a fhooting with 
me. What gambols, what expreffions 
of joy would he manifeft, on feeing me 
prepare to depart! He would leap up 
and carefs me, feeming by his looks 
and actions to entreat me to haften my 
departure, and exprefs his gratitude 
for admitting him to be of my party. 
‘During our journey, he would 
amafe himfelf with climbing the trees 
to fearch for gum, which he was very 
fond of; fometimes he difcovered 
honey in the crevices of a rock, or in 
hollow trees ; but when he happened 
not to find any thing of this fort, and 
his appetite, fharpened by fatigue and 
exercife, urged him more forcibly to 
feck a fupply, a fcene commenced, 
which, to me, was extremely enter- 
taining. 

«In thofe emergencies he would dig 
for roots, which, when found, were 
prefently demolifhed. He feemed 
particularly fond of a kind, which, 
unluckily for him, 1 found alfo ex- 
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tremely good and refrefhing, and 
ever obftinately perfifted in partaking 
with him. 

‘ Kees was artful, and if he happened 
to find any of this root, when I was 
at a diftance from him, in order to 
prevent my coming in for iny fhare, 
would eat it up with the greateft eager- 
nefs, fixing, at the fame time, his 
eyes ardently on me, and feeming to 
calculate, by the diltance I was at, 
the time I thould be getting to him. 

‘ I obierved his hafte was ever in 
proportion to the danger he fuppofed 
he run of lofing a part of his prize ; 
and, in general, he was too quick 
for me ; but fometimes, having found 
more than he had time to make away 
with, he would endeavour to conceal 
it on my coming up with him. On 
thefe occafions, I ufually favoured him 
with a good box on the ear, which 
never failed to make him give up the 
refidue : when he was obliged to con- 
tent himfelf with the part I choie to 
allot hiss, Kees never entertained any 
animofity, though I fometimes gave 
him occafion, by keeping the whole, 
to refle&t on that greedy felfifhnefs of 
which he had fet the example, * 

‘He had a very ingenious method 
of coming at thefe roots, which ufed 
to amufe me extremely : he took the 
tuft of leaves between his teeth, then 
bearing upon his fore paws, forced 
back his head, and generally drew out 
the root to which they adhered. When 
this method, which required all his 
{trength, happened to fail, he again 
took hold of it clofer to the earth, 
and giving a fudden fpring, never 
failed to draw it up with him. 

’ € Tn our walks, when he found him- 
felf fatigued, he would mount upon 
the back of one or other of my dogs, 
who ufually had zhe complaiiance to 
carry him, even for hours together ; 
but there was one among them bigger 
and ftronger than the reft, and who 
ought rather to have offered his fer- 
vice on thefe occafions, that had a 
droll method of getting rid of his 
burden: thé moment he felt Kees 
wpon his fhoulders, he became im- 


* 


moveable, and fuffered me to proceed 
with the reft of the dogs without ftir- 
ring from the fpot. Kees, rather ob- 
ftinate on his part, would ufually 
maintain his feat, till I had almof 
got out of fight; when, fearful of 
being left behind, he was conftrained 
to alight ; and then both monkey and 
dog ufed to fet off full {peed to rejoin 
us; but I obferved the dog always 
let Kees keep a head, taking care that 
he fhould not furprife him a fecond 
time. He had acquired over the reft 
of the pack an afcendency, which 
was, doubtlefs, owing to the fu- 
periority of his inftinct ; for with ani- 
mals, as with men, it is frequently ob- 
fervable, that addrefs fubdnes ftrength, 

« Kees never cared to have company 
at his meals; and when any of my 
dogs approached too near his mefs, he 
was fure to treat them with a box on 
the ear; which was always fufficient 
to make the cowardly animals make 
the beft ufe of their legs. 

‘One fingularity, which I never 
could account for, was, that next ta 
the ferpent, he was moft afraid of 
his own fpecies; fenfible; perhaps, 
that his prefent domeftic ftate had 
deprived him of part of his faculties, 
or fearful that any other fhould 
partake of my kindnefs; for I could 
éafily have taken fome wild ones, and 
tamed them; but I never had any 
fuch intention. I had an attachment 
to Kees, which prevented my wifhing 
for any other of his kind. 

« He fometimes heard the monkies 
fcreaming in the mountains; and, 
notwithftanding his fears, feemed in- 
ftin&tively to anfwer their cries; but 
when any one appeared, he ran with 
the utmoft precipitation, and tremb- 
ling with fear, feemed to implore our 
protection. Atthefe times we always 
had enough to do to calm his terror. 

‘He was a great thief, which is a 
fault common to domeftic animals ; 
but in Kees this vice feemed a talent, 
the ingenuity of which I could not 
help admiring. My people, wha 
were not always inclined to take thefe 
thieveries in good part, frequently 
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correéted him ; but it was all in vain, 
they never could reform him in this 
particular. 

«He knew perfectly well how to 
untie the cords which faftened the 
bafkets, in order to help himfelf to pro- 
vifion, efpecially milk, which he was 
very fond of ; and feveral times, in 
confequence of this, I have been o- 
bliged to go without. 

«f fometimes beat him myfelf for 
his mifchievous tricks, after which he 
ufually made his efcape, and would 
not return to the tent till it began to 
grow dark.’ 

Having given his Hottentots a treat, 
M. Vaillant introduces the following 
humorous incident relative to his mon- 
key. ‘ This,’ fays he, ‘was a night 
of revels; Kees was feated by my fide, 
2 place he never failed to avail himfelf 
of in the evening ; indeed, I had fpoiled 
him, never eating or drinking any 
thing but he came in for his thare ; 
and if I feemed inclined to forget him, 
he ever took care to remind me, either 
by munching, or giving me a touch 
with his paw. 

« He was cquaily fond of milk and 
brandy ; the latter I ever gave him 
ona plate, as I had remarked, that in 
drinking out of a glafs, his greedinefs 
and precipitation made him draw as 
much up his noitrils as he took in at 
his mouth, which occafioned him to 
cough and fneeze for hours. 

« Kees, as I have already faid, was 
feated by my fide, the plate before 
him, ready for his fhare; while his 
eyes impatiently followed the brandy 
bottle, which the Hottentots ferved. 
With what impatience did he wait his 
turn! 7Alas! the unfortunate rogue, 
that licked his lips in advance, did not 
know that he was going to tafte that 
bewitching liquor for the laft time. 
Not that I loit my friend Kees, though 
in future | faved his portion of brandy. 

‘ The bottle having now reached 
my monkey, I determined for once to 
cheat him ; but without any other in- 
tent than to amufe myfelf with his 
furprife. The liquor had been juft 
poured into the piate, and he was pre- 
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paring to feize it, when I added, an- 
feen, a piece of lighted paper. The 
brandy blazed immediately ; poor Kees 
fcreamed and chattered, running away 
as faft as poffible. It was in vain that 
I called, and endeavoured to coax him ; 
for being too angry to be eatily paci- 
fied, he left us, and went to his bed. 

« Fear had fo entirely poffeffed poor 
Kees, that it was in vain I afterwards 
endeavoured to make him forget what 
happened, by offering him his former 
favourite liquor, which I could never 
after prevail on him to tafte. Some- 
times my men would teaze him, by 
fhowing him the brandy bottle, which 
was ever enough to make him chatter, 
and grind his teeth.’ 

Our learned and humane traveller, 
in the courfe of his entertaining publi- 
cation, gives likewife the following in- 
ftance of the fagacity of Kees. Having 
encamped on the banks of a fine river, 
called the Sondag, he tells us, that he 
there procured a number of birds, but 
had nearly loft poor Kees. * An ac- 
count of this incident,’ fays he * may 
give an idea of my fimple and uniform 
method of living. 

‘ I was juft fitting down to dinner, 
when I heard the warbling of a bird 
that I was unacquainted with. My 
meal was forgot in an inftant; I fnat- 
ched up my gun, left the tent, and ina 
quarter of an hour returned with the 
bird, but was much furprifed to find 
my table left empty, Kees having dif- 
patched my proviiion wirh wonderful 
celerity. 

‘] had punifhed him very feverely 
the night before for ftealing my fup- 
per, therefore could not have fuppofed 
he would have fo ison forgot it. Kees, 
however, difappeared. ‘This was by 
no means unuiual to him in fimilar 
cafes, though he ufed conftantly to re- 
turn about tea-time, with an air of in- 
nocence, unconcernedly occupying his 
ufual place by my fide : but this even- 
ing he was mifling, and the next day 
we faw nothing of him. 

«1 now felt fome uneafinef:, fearing 
he was entirely loft. On the third 
day, one of my men, who had been 
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fetching water, faw my monkey rang- 
ing in the neighbouring trees ; but tne 
rogue at fight of him ran away, and 
concea'ed himéelf. 

‘I immediately went in fearch of 
him, beating all the environs with my 
dogs. Suddenly, I heard a {cream, 
fimilar to that of Kees, when I ufed to 
return from fhooting, and had left him 
behind. I inftantly flopped, and foon 
perceived him ina tree, half concealed 
by a large branch. 

‘I enticed him by every means I 
cou'd think of, but in vain; he would 
not truit to thefe figns of friendfhip, 
but obliged me to climb the tree, 
when he immediately fuffered himéelf 
to be taken. 

‘ Pleafure and fear alternately mark- 
ed hisaétions. I returned with him to 
the camp ; it was there he expected his 
punithment. I had a great mind to 
tie him up, but that would have de- 
prived me of the amufement his tricks 
afforded ; I therefore pardoned him. 

‘ Perhaps he had before been puni- 
fhed, when he did not deferve it; for 
his charater of thievery made me rea- 
dy enough to believe what was {aid to 
Pofiibly 1 might be 


his difadvantage. 
wrong in this, as it was far from un- 
likely that my Hottentots had fome- 
times committed what poor Kees bore 
the blame of.’ 

In another place, we find the fol- 
lowing incident, which happened while 


he encamped at Koks Kracul. ‘ Du- 
ring the day,’ fays M. Vaillant, ‘ we 
were ufually vifited by confiderable 
numbers of Bavian monkies, of the fame 
{pecies with my friend Kees. ‘Thefe 
animals feemed aitonifhed at feeing fo 
many people, and yet more fo, on per- 
cciving one of their kind among us, 
who anfwered them in their own lan- 
guage. 

‘ One day, more than three hundred 
defcended from a hill, which was on the 
fide of our camp, and furrounded us, 
{creaming gou-a-cou, gou-a-cou ; the 
voice and appearance of Kees feeming 
toembolden them. ‘They were not e- 
qual in fize, fome being much larger 
than others, but all of the fame {pecies, 
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fkipping and gamboling in a manner 
difficult to be defcribed. 

« An idea of thefe monkies fhould 
not be formed from thofe who languith 
out a wearifome life of flavery in Eu- 
rope, perifhing by the kindnefs of the 
ladies, or poifoned by their ill-beftow- 
ed dainties. ‘The heavinefs of our at- 
mofphere deadens their natural gaiety, 
and they frequently play antics more 
from a dread of punifhment, than from 
real humour. 

‘ A fingularity, that I have before 
remarked, fixed my attention ; it was, 
that Kees, whom I he'd by the paw, 
though he appeared to know and an- 
fwer his fellows, would by no means 
come near them. I pulled him *for- 
ward ; the ftrange animals, who fimp- 
ly appeared to ftand on their guard, 
waited my approach, with as much 
tranquillity as Kees thewed agitation 
and refiftance. On a fudden he efca- 
ped, and ran to hide himfelf in my 
tent. Perhaps a fear that they would 
drag him with them, caufed his unea- 
nefs. 

‘ The other monkies continued their 
antic gambols and fcreams for fome 
time; till, tired with the noife, and 
weary of the fight, 1 fired my piece. 
In an inftant, the dogs were at their 
heels. It was now really amufing to 
fee the dexterity and quicknefs of their 
flight, difperfing in every direction, 
leaping from rock to rock, and dif- 
— like lightning.’ 

The following remarkable inftance 
of the intuitive powers of the monkey- 
kind, is likewife recorded by our tra- 
veller : ‘ We began,’ fays he, ¢ to ex- 
perience a {carcity of water, which gave 
us great alarm. One day, when the 
weather was cloudy, and our march on 
that account very agreeable, though 
long, I perceived Kees flop fuddenly, 
and turning his nofe towards the wind, 
fet out with the utmoft fpeed, followed 
by all the dogs, who were totally re- 
gardicfs of my call. Aftonithed at 
this fingularity, I fet fpurs to my horfe, 
and was furprifed to find them affem- 
bled round a fountiin, at about three 
hundred paces from the place —_ 

they 
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they fet off. I called to my men, who 
foon approached, and we encamped 
near this welcome fpring, to which I 
gave the name of Kees-Fountain.’ 

Having killed a large ferpent, M. 
Vaillant concludes his account of the 
incident with the following obferva- 
tion : 

‘I remarked, on this occafion, how 
much monkies are afraid of thefe rep- 
tiles. [twas not poflible to make Kees 
approach this, though it was quite 
dead. I contrived, however, to amufe 
myfelf for a moment, by tying it to his 
tail; and not being able to ftir, with- 
out giving motion to the ferpent, it 
may be eafily imagined by what leaps 
and antics poor Kees expreffed his 
fright xnd impatience, while his dread- 
ed enemy was in this fituation.’ 

The laft mention we find made in 
the two volumes already publifhed, re- 
lative to M. Vaillant’s entertaining and 
ufeful friend, or his fpecies, is in the 
following pafiage. 

« In the forett,’ fays he, « I met with 
quantities c/ monkies with black faces, 
but could not catch any ; for, jumping 
from branch to branch, they appeared 
to fet me at defiance; their motions 
being fo quick that they were feen and 
loit in the fame inftant. 

‘ One morning, as I was roving in 
the environs of the camp, I perceived 
about thirty feated on the branches of 
a tree, batking in the fun. ‘The tree 
was alone, and not fhaded by any o- 
thers. I went round, and gained their 
fettlement undifcovered, without giv- 
ing them time to efcape. Though I 
was Certain they could not have got a- 
way, yet in an inftant not one was vi- 
fible. I turned on all fides, examining 
the tree very particularly, as I was cer- 
tain they muit be hid, but all to no 
purpofe. 

« At length I feated myfelf at a fmall 
diilance, fixing my eyes conitantly on 
it, and was preiently paid for my per- 
feverance ; for one of the animals ftret- 
ched out his head, and appeared to be 
looking for me. I fired, and he in- 
ftaxtly fell. I expeéted, on the report 


of my piece, that the reft would have 
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run as faft as poffible, but was mifta- 
ken ; for during half an hour there 
was not the leaft motion among them. 

* Tired with fuch unfuccefsful fport; 
I fired at random feveral times among 
the branches. ‘Two foon fell; and 
prefently after a third, being only 
flightly wounded, hung by the tail to 
a imailbranch. A fecond thot brought 
him down. 

«I picked up my four monkies, and 
walked towards the camp. When ata 
little diftance from the tree, I looked 
back, and {aw the whole party defcend 
with precipitation, and haftily gain the 
thickeft part of the wood, {creaming 
violently. 

«I judged that fome of them were 
wounded; as they appeared to follow 
the reft with difficulty. But I did not 
remark, as fome travellers have ob- 
ferved, that thofe in health a‘lifted the 
lame, or carried them on their fhould- 
ers; and I believe in refpect to thefe, 
as of Hottentots purfued in war, that 
each one is too much occupied with his 
own fafety to think of the efcape of 
others. 

‘On returning to my tent, I exa- 
mined thefe monkies, which were of 
the middle fize, the hair moderately 
long, and of a greenith colour ; the 
belly white, and face entirely black. 

‘ While I was examining them, Kees 
entered my tent. I knew his fear of 
thefe animals, (though thefe were of a 
different kind) and expected him to.be 
much alarmed ; but he appeared to 
fear dead monkies much lefs than liv- 
ing ones. He feemed rather aftonifh- 
ed than frighted ; confidered them one 
after another, and turned them over; 
as he had obferved me to do: nor was 
he, I fancy, the firft monkey that had 
aped the naturaliit. 

« A fecret and {elfith motive intereft- 
ed Kees. He had, in feeling the cheeks 
of the defunéts, difcovered a treafure. 
In a Jittle time he ventured to epen 
their mouths, one after another, and to 
take from the pouch, that is between 
the check and the-jaw, fome ripe al- 
monds, and depofited them in his 
own. 
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An Account of BUCKINGHAMSHIRE: With @ neat and accurate 
Map of that County. 


NE of the moft concife, and 

yet, one of the moft pleafing 
general defcriptions of Buckingham- 
ihire, is in * England Delineated,’ 
by Dr. Aikin. < ‘This county,’ fays 
he, * is contiguous to Northampton- 
fhire on the north, Oxfordfhire on 
the weft, Berkfhire ‘and a point of 
Surry on the fouth, and the counties 
of Middlefex, Hertford, and Bedford, 
on the eaft. Its principal natural 
boundary is the Thames, which bord- 
ers its whole fouthern fide. The 
Coln alfo feparates it from Middie- 
fex; and other ftreams take up the 
boundary in different parts. - Its 
figure tends to a crefcent, but its out- 
line is rendered very irregular by 
projections and indentations. From 
the fouth-eaftern to the north-weftern 
extremity it meafures upward of fifty 
miles, while its greateft breadth is 
little more than fixteen. 

‘The fouthern part of Bucking- 
hamfhire, beyond the banks of the 
Thames, is principally taken up with 
the Chiltern Hills and their append- 
ages, compoftd of chalk, and in va- 
rious parts covered with woods. Some 
of its eminences are of confiderable 
height, and afford fine profpetts. 

‘ Beyond thefe, the rich Vale of 
Aylefbury, one of the moft fertile 
tracts in the kingdom, occupies the 
middle of the county; and a varied 
country, rifing into gentle fand-hills 
on the Bedfordfhire border, extends 
over the northern part. 

‘ The river Qufe, entering Buck- 
inghamfhire on the weftern fide, and 
then turning northward, crofles over 
at length near the northern extremity, 
marking its courfe by a tratt of rich 
meadows. 


Here Oufe, flow winding through a level 
plain 
Of {pacious meads with cattle {prinkled 
: oer, 
Condugts the eye along his finuous courfe 
Delighted. CowPER, 


* The Tame, rifing in Hertford- 
fhire, croffes from eaft to weft through 
Aylefbury vale, in its way to Oxford- 
fhire. 

‘ With refpes& to the produéts of 
this county, barley is chiefly culti- 
vated in the Chiltern ; and great part 
of the Vale is devoted to the grazing 
of cattle and feeding of fheep, which 
is a fource of much opulence to the 
landholders. Fine wheat is grown 
in the uplands. ‘The wood of the 
hills, chiefly beech, is a confiderable 
article of profit both as fuel and 
timber. 

«The manufa€ture of bone-lace is 
carried on to greater extent and per- 
fe€tion in this county than in any 
other; particularly in the town and 
neighbourhood of Newport Pagnel.’ 

This county contains eight hun- 
dreds, 185 parithes, and eleven market 
towns, and fends fourteen members 
to parliament. 

Some of the moft remarkable places, 
in the general view of Buckingham- 
fhire, are Wooburn-Heath, and the 
foreft of Bernwood, with the vale of 
Aylefbury, and the Chiltern Hills or 
Hundreds, already mentioned. The 
latter belong to the Crown, or, at leaft, 
have, for time immemorial, had an 
officer under it, with the title of Stew- 
ard of the Chiltern Hundreds. Of 
this office, as well as of that of Stew- 
ard of the manor of Eaft Hundreds in 
Berkfhire, it is remarkable, that, al- 
though frequentiy conferred upon 
members of the Houfe of Commons, 
it is not produdiive of any honour or 
emolument whatever; being granted 
to the folicitation of any one member 
of that houfe, merely to enable him to 
vacate his feat, whenever he may 
choofe it, by the acceptance of a no- 
minal office under the crown; and on 
this account it has not unfrequently 
been granted to three or four diffe- 
rent perfons in a fingle week, 
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THE SCEPTICAL CLUB. 


Zo the Epiror of the UntversaL MaGazine. 
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I Bevieve you will agree with me, 
that there is no country in Chrif- 
téendom where the inhabitants enjoy 
themfelves with a greater degree of 
fociability and good-humour than in 
the happy ifland on which we refide. 
Britain 1s not only the land of liberty, 
but of amity. Hence that variety of 
clubs with which every city, town, and 
village abounds : Mafons, Bucks, Sols, 
Friars, Coufins, Codgers, Uncles, 
Cockneys, with a long et cetera, from 
the Ancient Mafons at the Thatched 
Houle Tavern, in St. James’s-ftreet, 
to the Free and Eafy under the Cauli- 
flower, at the Three Pigeons, But- 
cher-hall-lane ; at all which, happy 
in the enjoyment of that freedom, 
Britons fo much boaft of, every man 
fpeaks his fentiments, even in politi- 
cal affairs. 

But there is one, to which I have 
the honour to belong, that 15 not to 
be found in the above et cxtera, co- 
pious as it may be; nor do I think it 
has ever been heard of in the metro- 
polis. Lam, therefore, not without 
hopes that fome account of it will 
prove entertaining to your readers. 
The club I mean, is named the Scep- 
tical Club: it is held at the fign of the 
Wile Men of Gotham, in the town 
of ——, and confifts of about twelve 
members.’ Having premifed this, I 
will now proceed to the nature of our 
weekly meeting, and afterward give 
you the characters of the principal 
members; a fingularity of chara¢ter 
being needful to procure admiffion 
into it. 

Know then, fir, that we ftyle our 
meeting the Sceptical Club, from a 
natura! propenfity, inherent in every 
one of its members, to doubt the 
truth of every propofition, and of 
every fact, even the moit palpable, 
til it has undergone a difcuffion; 
and, after having been denied by 


fome, and afferted by others, is made 
fo clear, that it will no longer admit 
of a doubt from the moft {ceptical 
fceptic among us. 

By this method, we fecure to our- 
felves an uninterrupted chain of in- 
terefting converfation during our club 
hours. In almoft every other fociety, 
many breaks and paufes take place, 
for fome time after the members are 
feated, and at other intervals, which 
are tirefome and unfatisfactory. When 
the ufual falutations are ended, a 
filence generally fucceeds, which con- 
tinues till fome one of the members, 
after having racked his brains for fe- 
veral minutes, informs his confreres 
of & marriage, or a birth, or a bu- 
rial, that has taken place fince their 
laft meeting. This leads to fimi'ar 
information of other circumitances 
relative to the affairs of the parifh. 
‘The converfation being thus fet afloat, 
the price of cattle, hay, ftraw, and 
Oats, is next introduced; and this 
being exhauited, hunting, fhooting, 
racing, cock-fighting, fucceed; and if 
near the eve of an election, the pre- 
tenfions of the candidates are talked 
over ; all which ferve to lengthen out 
a dull uninterefting converfation, that 
would icarcely, were it not interlarded 
with long-drawn whiffs of tobacco, 
and the Here’s yc, when the glais is 
put about, fill up the few dull hours 
they are together. 

This cannot be the cafe at our 
club; for no fooner are the members 
feated, than the very firft aflertion, 
be it what it will, becomes a fubject 
for difcuffion. The truth of it is de- 
nied and afferted with a vehemence 

nat prevents a moments ennul. 

Sometimes thefe altercations take 


place even at the firft falutation, and 


before we get feated, fo eager are we 
to enter upon our favourite amufc- 
ment. For fhould there appear to be 

any 
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any alteration in the countenance of an 
entering member, and if it fhould be 
obferved: by any one of the company 
that he does not look fo well as he 
ufed to do, the attention of every one 

refent is in a moment engaged on 
the fubje&t. ‘The affertion is denied 
by fome, and defended by others, 
till, after many pros and cons, it is 
confirmed by a majority. Then the 
degree of the alteration, the nature of 
the diforder it portends, &c. &c. 
undergoes a fimilar difcuffion, each 
difputing his ground inch by inch, till 
the topic is fairly worn out. A new 
one is then ftarted, which, in its turn, 
goes through the fame ordeal, till 
fucceeded by another. 

And fo intent is every member on 
the event of thefe difputes, that, un- 
like other clubs, where eating and 
drinking conftitute the chief pleafure, 
we, far more intent on the gratifica- 
tion of the mental appetite than of 
the corporeal, frequently permit our 
fupper to grow cold, and our glaffes 
to ftand ftill, that we may not mifs an 
opportunity of putting in for a fhare 
of the debate. 

But the fubje&t which furnithes 
every one of us with the moft favour- 
able opportunity of difplaying our 
feeptical and oratorical talents, is 
Religion. ‘This we generally get 
upon toward the conclufion of the 
evening, after having. difcuffed every 
other fubject that has fallen in our 
way. 

The worft of it is, Mr. Editor, 
when Religion undergoes a difcuflion 
among us, there is fcarcely one to be 
found who will fupport a difputation 
in her favour: for being all of one 
mind on this point, and at the fame 
time all men of fuch nice honouy as 
to {corn to fay what we do not mean, 
we reluétantly enter into her fervice. 

However, in order to hear the 
pointed farcafms and brilliant argu- 
ments, witich the meaneft member 
among us has at his finger’s ends, we 
alternately enter the hits in fupport 
of that diftrefied damfel; and though 
we do not wield our weapons, with 
Wat alertneis and dexterity we fhould 
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do, were it our turn to oppofe her, 
yet, in order to fhow that we are not 
unfkilled in every part of our fa- 
vourite amufement, we ward off the 
attacks made upon her, in fuch a way 
as to give her antagonifts an oppor- 
tunity of enjoying no mean triumph 
over her. 

Having thus made you acquainted 
with the nature and defign of our 
club, I will next defcribe to you a 
few of the principal members of it; 
who do not rank, as I have before 
obferved, with common men. 

But firft let me caution you, fir, 
again forming an unfavourable opi- 
nion of our club from the place where 
it is held. The Wife Men of Gotham 
at the, door, conveys, to be fure, no 
very promifing. indication that much 
wifdom is to be found within; but 
how often do we fee artifices of this 
nature made ufe of! Fronte nulla fides. 
A fair outfide frequently covers what 
is foul within. And fo, on the con- 
trary, are not people more. pleafed 
with unexpectedly finding good fare 
in a houfe whofe outward appearance 
did not: feem to promife it, than if 
they were prepared for it? 

The original members, it is faid, 
took this method to excite the fur- 
prife, and increafe the admiration, of 
every new member. By placing this 
fign at the door, they meant to fay, 
we doubt not, but that, judging from 
this fpecimen at the entrance, you ex- 
petted to find us a fet of filly babblers, 
endowed with no greater degree of 
wifdom than the Men of Gotham, who 
are ironically renowned for their pe- 
netration and fagacity ; but you will 
fee, gentlemen, that you have been 
miftaken ; and, onthe contrary, you 
will find us their very oppofites. 

This you may call a peculiar way 
of thinking and acting ; bat you will 
pleafe to recolle&, that I have al- 
ready told you we are an extraordi- 
nary fet of beings. I aflure you, we 
do not think or act like common folks. 
Some token of our ingenuity and 
{cepticifm marks every word or aCtion. 

Indeed it has been faid, by thofe 
who are better informed, that the 

Ccz contrafted 
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contrafted flate of the figns with- 
out, and the club within, originated 
from accident only. The painter, 
who had directions, upon the firft in- 
ftitution of it, to conftruct the new 
fign, (for at that time the inn was 
known by the fign of the Horfe Shoe, 
a fign by no means adapted to a place 
where a learned fociety were to meet) 
was ordered to paint the Seven Wile 
Men of Greece. But not having ca- 
pacity or ‘kill to execute fo capital 
an undertaking, inftead of feven, he 
daubed three men upon the fign, to 
whom he gave the | sca at in 
large capitals, underneath, of The 
Wiie Men of Gotham. . 

This, at irft, was taken in dudgeon 
by the newly initituted ‘fociety; but 
after they had vented their chagrin 
upon the offending artift, who, by the 
bye, was fomething of a wag, they put 
the foregoing glois upon it; and by 
their ufual fophiftical mode of manag- 
ing every thing, converted the muit- 
take of the painter into an artful de- 
fign of their own to imprefs, as before 
obferved, the new members with a 
higher idea of their fagacity. 

But to retura to my promifed de- 
fcription of the members.—Firft and 
foremoft flands Mr. Caffock, the cu- 
rate of the town; a man poflefied of a 
fine flow of ideas ; who, had he been 
born in ancient Greece, would have 
ranked with the firft fophifls of that 
country. While he was at Oxford, 
where he was educated as a fervitor, 
he gave early proofs of his ikill in 
difputation.—He never heard an af- 
fertion made that he did not cavil at, 
and endeavour to pervert the meaning 
of. Having taken orders, he ob- 
tained the curacy of our town; a 
fituation well calculated to keep his 
natural keennefs unblunted ; for though 
the living is worth” upward of three 
hundred pounds a year, the reverend 
do&tor, who holds the rectory, cannot 
afford to give his curate more than 
thirty pounds, for which he does a 
world of duty; and with this {mall 
pittance he has to maintain a wife and 
four children. This narrownefs in 
Mr. Caffock’s circumitances, keeps his 
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mental faculties in a conftant ftate of 
acutenefs, and he is thereby always 
prepared to indulge his natural pro- 
penfity. So that even in his moft 
diftrefsful moments, he prides himfelf 
in it; and even while he looks on his 
ragged family, and his own ragged 
gown, thinks himfelf a greater man 
than the doctor he has the honour to 
ferve. From fo mech vivacity and 
acutenefs, you may be affured our 
argumentations receive no little addi- 
tien; and all the members look up to 
him as their head. One circumftance 
relative to Mr. Caffock I muft not 
forget to mention, as in the opinion 
of many, it may redound to his cre- 
dit; and that is, when religion be- 
comes our fubject, although no one 
can bring more pointed arguments 
againit it, or better expofe its weak 
fide, yet, fuch is the refpeé& he owes 
his cloth, and at the fame time his 
fear of incurring the rector’s difplea- 
fure, that he always fits filent, and 
takes no fhare in the difputation. It 
is, however, very confpicuous which 
fide of the queition has his approba- 
tion. In {cepticifm we all pride our- 
felves; and fcepticifm and infidelity, 
you know, fir, have always been in- 
feparable companions. 

The next, in rank and abilities to 
Mr. Caffock, is lawyer Stamp, one of 
the principal attornies of the town, 
who, to the parfon’s propenfity to 
cavilling, adds that of snarling, if I 
may fo exprefs myfelf. He not 
only oppofes, but he lafhes, efpecially 
when any fubje&t is before us connect- 
ed with the law. Then, availing 
himfelf of his fuperior knowledge in 
that profeffion, he bears down all be- 
fore him; interlarding his arguments 
with a profufion of that jargon fo much 
ufed by the gentlemen of the law, and 
captioufly ceniuring all thofe who 
oppoie him. So that he at once ex- 
cites admiration, and enforces fub- 
million. While we admire his great 
talents, we fear them. We, how- 
ever, value ourfelves on having fo 
bright a genius among us, and con- 
fider him as one of the pillars of our 
club, 

Mr 
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Mr. Sarfnet, the mercer, comes 
next, and falls but little fhort, if he 
does at all, of the two former in the 
acutenefs of his reafoning. No one 
can give a better: glofs to his ar- 
guments than Mr. Sarfnet. Like 
his own filks, they are fmooth, and 
fhining, and generally carry conviction 
with them. It would do your heart 
good, fir, to hear him traduce a cha- 
raéter, or ridicule the religious of 
every age and fet. He deals forth 
his cenfures with fuch a farcaftic irony, 
that you cannot help being pleafed 
with him, though you may not always 
agree with him in fentiment. _ Iil- 
natured people will tell you, that 
with thefe qualifications he wants the 
principles of honour and honefty, and 
is not overnice as to the truth of what 
he afferts, either when behind the 
counter, or at the club. We, not- 
withftanding, as none of us are very 
fcrupulous in thefe points, a fpecious 
fophiftical mode of arguing being 
what we chiefly value ourijelves upon, 
confider him as a valuable member, 
and receive great entertainment when- 
ever he {peechifies. 

The lait of our members that I fhall 
at prefent notice, (as my paper is 
nearly full, and the foregoing will 
ferve for a fufficient fpecimen of our 
club) is Mr. Gradus, the {fchool- 
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mafter of our little town, who is as 
eccentric a genius as‘ever held forth 
at a convivial meeting. He was ne- 
ver known, fir, to give up an argu- 
ment in his life. Parthian-like, he 
always fights; though obliged to fly ; 
an excellent qualification for a mem- 
ber of the Sceptical Clu, where every 
one of us values himfelf upon ding 
hard, as the vulgar fay. Many a 
bright lad has Mr. Gradus turned out 
ito the world. When I fay bright: 
lad, I do not mean a lad well qualified 
for the puipit, the bar, or the count- 
ing-houfe, but an able difputant; a 
charaéter that, in our idea, is the, 
only one worthy of being cultivated, 
as that alone gives a finih to any of 
the profeffions. Mr. Gradus does us 
the honour to act as our fecretary, 
and though, now and then, he: in- 
fringes on fome of the rules of gram- 
mar, he pens our refolutions in a to- 
lerably correct ftyle. 

Should what I have now written 
meet your approbation, which your 
infertion of it will convince me of, I 
may, perhaps, at fome other time, . 
fend you an account of the remaining 
characters of the Sceptical Club. Till 
then, I remain, fir, your conftant 
reader, and very humble fervant, 


— 7 | 
SopHIsTicus, 


Anecpore of Goupy, a celebrated Artift. 


OUPY attended as an affiflant 
drawing-matter at the palace of 
the prince of Wales. While he was 
one day there, his prefent majefty, 
then prince George, and a very little 
boy, for fome trifling fault was or- 
dered to ftand behind the chair as a 
prifoner. Goupy was commanded to 
go on with his drawing; ‘ How can 
I,’ replied the artift, « make a draw- 
ing worthy the attention of your royal 
highnefs, when I fee the prince ftand- 
ing behind your chair, under. your 
difpleafure ?? * You may return to 
your feat, fir,’ faid the good-natured 
prince of Wales, ‘ but remember that 
Goupy has releafed you.’ 
As Goupy grew old, he became 
very poor. At the acceffion of his 
prefent majefty he was eighty-four.— 


Soon after that period, walking ina 
penfive mood in the Kenfington-road, 
he obferved the royal carriage, and 
pulled off his hat. The face of the 
old man caught the king’s eye; he 
ordered the coach to ftop, called the 
friendiefs artift to the door, and akked 
him ¢ how he went on, and what he 
had to live upon?’ * Little enqugh, 
in truth,’ replied the old man, < little 
enough, but as I was once fo happy as 
to take your majefty out ofa prifon, I 
hope you will not fuffer me to go into 
one.’ <¢ Indeed I will not,’ replied the 
king, ‘ until I enquire farther about 
your iituation, you thall be paid a gui- 
nea a-weck.’ ‘This the poor man re- 
ceived a few weeks, at the end of 
which time he died. 


THE 
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THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


NuMcer III. 


i ordet to fhew my readinefs to 
conform, agreeable to my pro- 
mife, to the ufage of fimilar publica- 
tions, and at the fame time to teftify 
how much I confider myfelf obliged 
to the three Correfpondents who have 
thus favoured me with their early no- 
tice, I fhall poftpone what I intended 
for the fubject of this number, and in- 
fread of it, infert their letters. 


LE. -T & Ri 
Yo the Guardian Angel. 


Bath, March 8, 1791. 
Sir, 


AS I fuppofe you do not intend to 
confine the guardianfhip you have fo 
kindly undertaken, to the metropo- 
lis, but will now and then make little 
excurfions to the principal towns and 
watering-places of the kingdom, 1 
fnatch the earlieft opportunity of writ- 
ing, to beg I may be honoured with 
your acquaintance, fhould Bath be one 
of the firft places you vifit ; as I doubt 
not, it will be, from its ftanding 
firft on the liit of places of public re- 
fort ; and as it will, [can afjure you, 
furnifh as much exercife for your cen- 
forial office as London. 

J am induced to make this appli- 
_ cation ‘by the confcioufnefs (pardon 
my vanity) of being the beft qualified 
of any {piniter in thefe parts to point 
out to you proper objects of your fa- 
tire ; it having been the buiinefs of 
my life, from the frit hour in which 
Tentered my teens, to the prefent day, 
in which (but this entre news) 1 am 
ftepping into my fixty-feventh year, 
to pry into the concerns of others, and 
to let nothing pais unnoticed, that 
deferves cenfure. And in this 1 am 
peculiarly happy, Nature having 
dowed me, in compeniation fur f 
irregularities of fhape, with a pene- 
trating eye, keen as that of the lynx, 
by which I am able to difcern the leail 
deviation from the line of decorum, 


Nor am I indebted to Nature onl¥ 
for the ao I make you an 
offer of, but to opportunity and expe- 
rience; having, as I am pofleffed of 
an eafy fortune, vifited Bath every 
feafon for forty years; during which, 
it has been my conftant employment 
to make remarks on the principal cha- 
racters that have from time to time 
refotted to it; and when once I have 
difcovered an indecorum, as nothing, 
you know, operates more forcibly to- 
wards amendment than fhame, I al- 
ways'take care, for the good of ‘the 
erring party, to make their frailties 
known. 

Would you believe it, fir, there 
has {earcely been a tale of fcandal pro- 
pagated in all that time (and if you 
know any thing of Bath, you muft 
know that fome new fubject for a lam- 
poon {prings up here, like mufhrooms; 
every hour) but what I have a hand 
in. 

It was I, fir, that firft difcovered the 
intrigue between Sir John and 
Lady . I. watched them from 
place to place ; knew all their affig- 
nations—till at laft they obtained the 
confummation of their wifhes at Lin- 
colm Spaw. As foon as I was con- 
vinced that my fufpicions were well 
founded, 1 communicated the fecret to 
a confidential friend not given to ta- 
citurnity, and in an hour it was known 
to the whole town. 

{ firlt knew of the method by which 
the honourable Mrs. D—— difcharg- 
ed the debt of honour to Lord N——. 
I had been witnefs to the lofs, toge- 
ther with the perturbations that had 
attended it ; and being well acquain- 
ted, not only with the itate of the lady’s 
finances, but of certain wifhes which 
his fordthip had long entertained, I 
concluded how it would end. In- 
deed, the confequences were too pal- 
pable not to be conje&tured by any 
converiant with the fafhionable world. 
The honourable Mr. D——, good 
fgul, took his ufyal morning ride.— 

1 My 
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My lord called with a‘ How d’ye;’ 
and, after a few preliminaries, a re- 
ceipt was given in full by his lordship, 


to the great eafement of the lady’s © 


mind. All this was fuppofed to have 
been tranfacted in fo prudent a man- 
ner as to efcape obfervation ; but no- 
thing, as I faid before, can efcape 
my penetrating eye: and by the fame 
channel it was imparted to the pub- 
lic. 

It was I, fir, that prevented the e- 
lopement of Capt. C—— with Mifs 
L ——, the rich ufurer’s daughter of 
St. Mary Axe. The chaife was ready 
at Walcot turnpike ; the night was 
dark; and every thing bade fair to 
infure the expecting fair a fuccefsful 
trip to the land of matrimony, by way 
of Gretna Green. By means, that I 
cannot here difclofe, I traced their 
meafures ftep by ftep. Through my 
friend Mrs. Clackett, they were com- 
municated to the father; and juit as 
mifs was ftepping into a chaife, under 
pretence of going to the upper Rooms, 
near which her lover was n waiting, 
the old gentleman popped upon her, 
and put a ftop to her jaunt. ~ 

Some ill-natured people have im- 
puted my interference in this affair to 
the fame motive that actuated the dog 
in the manger, faying, that as I had 
unwillingly been obliged to lead a 
life of celibacy myfelf, | withed, as 
far as lay in my power, to prevent o- 
thers from enjoying the comforts of 
the marriage-ftate. But I {corn their 
infinuations. My only view, (fo help 
me Diana!) was to fave a young 
creature from ruin, and her father 
from a broken heart. 

Should the foregoing inftances not 
prove fufficient to convince you of my 
abilities to become your coadjutor, [ 
will furnifh you with a lit of names, 
the initials of which fhall extend from 
A. to Z. of thofe who owe the pre- 
vention of many vices and follies to 
my publication of the paft. But fhouid 
thole already mentioned procure for 
me the honour of your acquaintance, 
you may be aflured of never wanting 
a fubjec for a number. 
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Though your celeftial powers, you 
tell us, are veiled under a mortal 
form, yet-I fuppofe you can exert 
them whenever you chufe, and not 
only render yourfelf invifible, but fly 
from place to place with the nimble- 
nefs of a cock-fparrow. If fo, you 
can take a trip to this place, ‘ or ere 
one’s pulfe twice beat’, as Ariel fays, 
and I may have the pleafure of re- 
ceiving a perfonal initead of a writ- 
ten anfwer, before the return of the 
mail. 

Should this be my happy lot, be 
pleafed, fir, if you can make it conve- 
nient, to come between the hours of 
eight and ten in the morning, when 
you will find me in bed, and our 
téte-a-tétes will be lefs liable to inter- 
ruption, As a being not fubjec& to 
human paffions, there can be no harm 
in this, you know; and I dare fay 
you will take care to conduct your 
entrées and exits with fo much prudence, 
(down the chimney I think will be the 
moft private way) that a wrong con- 
ftruétion may not be put upon your 
vifits by thofe who with to bring my 
charaéter to a level with their own. 

In expectation of your anfwer, (a 
perfonal one I own | fhould prefer) 
I remain, with true refpect, fir, yours 
to command, 

Desoran Cras. 


P. S. As immortals are fuppofed 
to know every thing, I need not 
fend you a particular addrefs. 


The Guardian Angel acknowledges 
himfelf much obliged to Mrs. Crab 
for the foregoing offer, and doubts 
not of her being perfe<ily qualified to 
affift him in the line fhe mentions ; 
but as prazée as well as cen/jure, forms 
a part of his plan, he would have 
been much more ready to accept 
her fervices, had fhe fhewn a <lifpofi- 
tion to admit of fome pailiations to 
the errors fhe is confiantly on the 
watch for. She muft have remarked, 
that there is no character of {0 jombre 
a hue, as not to prefent a few rays of 
light. He aflures her, however, that 


fhould 
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fhould a dearth of fubjeéts induce him 
to make an excurfion to Bath, he 
fhall think himfelf honoured by any 
information fhe can give him. He 
acquaints her, at the fame time, that 
having determined, as already hinted, 
not to have recourfe to his fupernatu- 
ral powers upon any occafion, while 
he is engaged in his prefent under- 
taking, the téte-d-tétes fhe propofes 
cannot take place, either by means 
of the chimney, or any other convey- 
ance. 
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It may be neceflary to premife, 
with regard to the following letter, 
that, though I would at all times dif- 
courage national reflections, and may, 
on many future occafions, find an op- 
portunity of paying the merited com- 
pliment to Mi. Goehagan’s country- 
men for their well-known bravery, 
politenefs, and hofpitality ; yet, as the 
evil mentioned in it, undoubtedly ex- 
ifls, to the great hazard of that fex, 
which, as being lefs able to proteét 
themfelves, claim my more immedi- 
ate protection, I fhall infert it, 


LETTER II. 


My dear Honey ! 


As I know not, Mr. What’s-your- 
Name, whether you gentlemen, that 
come from the infernal regions above, 
are of the mafculine or feminine gen- 
der, I addyefs you in the falutation of 
nty country, by the ityle and title of 
« My dear Honey | * 

So, my dear, as I find you are come 
down from the clouds, to pry into 
what is doing here below, this is to 
give you notice, that if you are after 
meddlicg or making with my cow- 
Jarns, 1 thall be after laying my fhi- 
Jala about your back. None of your 
itwvifible peepings from behind the 
corner of a cloud, or the gable end of 
a houfe, for me!~- And by St. Pa- 
trick, if I catch you faying any thing 
in your nonfenfical paper againit Den- 

nis Goehagan, it is not your azure 
0 
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green wings, nor your ftrait curly 
locks, fhall protect you. 

What is it to you, Mr. Angelo, if 
I did marry Mrs. Dubbin, the tallow- 
chandler’s widow, though I had a 
wife living at the fame time in Li- 
merick ? and, after that, wedded Mrs. 
Duplicate, the rich pawnbroker’s wi- 
dow, though my fecond wife was only 
in a workhoufe, reduced to that ftate, 
the ill-natured part of the world fay, 
by my extravagance ? 

What is it to you, I fay, if I make 
love to every pretty girl that falls in 
my way ?---* Who,’ as the fong fays 
in the new play, ‘can make love like 
an Irifhman?’ ’Tis a profeflion that 
all my countrymen are bred and born 
to. 
Who told you (for as I find you 
know every thing, fomebody mutt 
have told you) that I ran away with 
Mifs Forward from the Boarding- 
fchool ; and that fhe is now upon the 
town ; or that I deferted Mifs Gin- 
ger, the grocer’s only hope, after hav- 
ing jaunted about the country with 
her as long as the money fhe brought 
with her laited—~Or who ?—But what 
need | fay any more to you? 

What I have here faid is for the 
purpofe of vindicating my charaéter 
from the afperfions which are thrown 
upon it by thofe who do not know the 
whole of the affair; and I have now 
difclofed it to you, that it might be 
made known to the world through the 
channel of your new paper. When 
that is done, if you do not let it re- 
main a fecret in your own breatt to 
your dying day, you fhall hear fur- 
ther, and that in a manner you may 
not like, from your friend or foe, as 
you chufe to make him. 

Dennis Gorwacan. 


That * anger is the bewrayer of 
fecrets,’ truly fays the old proverb. 
Had Mr.j;Goehagan kept his own fe- 
cret, with all my fupernatural endow- 
ments, I might never have acquired a 
knowledge of it: or if, perchance, I 
had, | might not have made his faults 
fo pudlic, as he, in the impatience to 

in. 
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infure the concealment of them, has 
done. 

In what part of his letter the vin- 
dication he fpeaks of is to be found, 
I know not. ‘This, with a few other 
charatteriftic inconfiilencies, proclaims 
my correfpondent to be one of thofe 
harum-fcarum Hibernians, whofe er- 
rors may proceed more from the head 
than the heart; and, as fuch, I thall 
leave him to the confequences of them, 
without beftowing an admonition on 
him. 

At the fame time, I would not mifs 
the opportunity the publication of this 
letter affords me, of cautioning my 
fair readers againit lending too ready 
an ear to flattery from any man; par- 
ticularly from one, of whom they have 
little or no knowledge. Flattery is 
an undoubted prelude to deception. 
—‘ lf a man talks of love,’ (fays one, 
who had feverely fuffered for her want 
of prudence in this refpect) ¢ with cau- 
tion truft him ; but if he Avears’ (as 
adventurers of the foregoing defcrip- 
tion always do, and that moft vehe- 
mently,) ‘ he’ll certainly deceive you.’ 

nin 


Perhaps the following letter was 
fent more with a view to ferve an ex- 
cellent inftitution, than to contribute 
to the entertainment of my readers. 
I fhall be happy if it promote both 
thefe objects ; for that entertainment 
mutt be the nobleft, which refults from 
the contemplation of that variety of 
bleflings an a¢tive benevolence is fo 
well calculated to difiute. 


LETTER III. 
To the Guardian Angel. 
London Tavern, Feb. 28, 1791. 
Sifter Spirit, 

The world will perhaps be not a 
little furprifed that a celeitial meffen- 
ger fhould addrefs you from fuch a 
eed and many will doubtlefs be 
ufpicious that new rebellions have 


broken out in the regions of blifs, 
when the voice of relative affection 
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falutes The Guardian Angel from this 
fcene of feitive hilarity. But you 
will undoubtedly at once remember 
the name and office of your affectionate 
Philida, and therefore readily account 
for my hovering over the heads of a 
company affembled on fo benevolent 
an occafion. 

Celeftial natures forget not their 
attachments, like the children of mor- 
tal frailty; and you will, therefore, I 
am con{cious, be happy to communi- 
cate to the world the correfpondence 
of a ipirit, engaged, like yourfelf, in 
the protection of the younger and 
more helplefs children of Creating 
Providence. You will, I know, re- 
member with delight the ages we have 
{pent together in finging the praifes 
of the Ineffable Radiance — the Omni- 
potent Author of Exiftence, and the 
feafons devoted to the more humble, 
but yet pleafing, tafk of admonifhing 
or protecting the children of this fub- 
lunary fphere. You will remember 
the bowers of immortal fragrance in 
which we have reclined togethcr, the 
fields of ether through which we have 
fported, and the fuffering votaries of 
virtue we have combined to relieve ; 
and you will, therefore, be happy to 
inform mankind that it was I who, 
viewing with pity the numbers deftin- 
ed to a premature grave, obtained by 
my entreaties the permiffion of Om- 
nipotence, and was the firit to dive 
into the bofom of the deep, and van- 
quifh the tyrant Death in the abyfs of 
his own moft fatal element. 

It was I who firft infpired the 
bofoms of Hawes and Cogan to en- 
large the boundaries of medical fci- 
ence; to extend the joint dominion 
of philofophy and humanity ; and feek 
the true Promethean fire of benevo- 
Jence, not in the interdicted ftore- 
houfes of divine fulmination, but in 
the clofed receffes of the apparently 
lifelefs breaft. The fuccefs of their 
efforts was the chief joy of my beati- 
fide; and feventeen years ago (to 
reckon according to the calculations 
of this mundane fphere) I gladdened 
heaven with the news of a Society 

Dd being 
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being founded, on which the name of 
the Humane was not unjultly be- 
ilowed. 

With joy have I beheld the grow- 
ing profperity of this inftitution, the 

ide of Augufta, queen of cnaritable 

ies! I have exulted to ice it in- 
creafz in refpeGabil:ty and patronage, 
and rejoiced to find its influence ex- 
tending through Worcefter, Glou- 
celer, Siropfhire, Nerthamptonfhire, 
Lancatter, Briftol, Liverpool, White- 
haven, Norwich, Kent, Newcattle- 
upon- Fyne, Aberdeen, Leith, Dub- 
lin, Jamaica, Bofton, Philadelphia, 
and Algiers, where fimilay inftitutions 
have arifen; and, latily, in Lifbon, 
where Mur-ay has generoufly kindled 
the flame of hamanity, which the pa- 
tronage of a female fovereign is che- 
rifhing with royal murificence. 

As the invifible patron of this no- 
ble defign, I hate deemed it my duty 
to attend the public meetings of its 
friends in various parts of the world. 
It was I whio dictated the councils, not 
only of the court of Portugal, but alfo 
of the academy of fciences in that 
kingdom, by which thi: plan was pa- 
troniled; and it was I who taught the 
clerzy ci Botton that true Uberality of 
fpir't, which threw open the doors of 
the firit church in that town to Dr. 

Vatechoufe, a quaker, and a phyfi- 
cian, that by pronouncing a phileio- 
pnical oration in favour of this glori- 
ous 


undertaking, in the prefence of 
the congregated multitude, he might 
difipate the mifts of prejudice from 
the ignorant mind, and promote the 
gtand caufe of the falvation of fife. 
But, particularly, 1 have attended 
the annual meetings of the original 
infttution, held at this place; and 
have diftufed that fpirit of generofity, 
which has never failed to be confpicu- 
ous on thefe occafions. It was I who, 
hovering over the pulpit of the noble 
church of St. Martin’s in the fields, 
difpoied the congregation feelingly 
to attend to the admirable difcourfé of 
tne bilhop of Landaif, who, blending 
philofophy and fenfibility with the 
genuine ipirit of Chriitianity, called 
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forth that charitable liberality which 
did honour to the occafion. It was I 
alfo who, amid the conv.viatity of 
this ftene, fil kept alive the fame 
generous difpofition, avd completed 
the noble triumphs ef benevolence. 

Tel’ me, ye who have felt the fine 
feelings of phila :thropy, which of you 
could have been indifferent to the 
icene? Even I, a {pirit, felt the itrong 
appeal, and was touched with the 
amiable weaknefs of humanity. 

When the feitive board was c'eared, 
and the heart bowed with gratitude 
for the plenty enjoyed, a richer ban- 
quet was preiented to fenfibility. The 
folemn voice of mufic breath« ithrough 
the dome, and the proceffion of thole 
who had been refcued by benevolence 
from an early grave, was awetully 
commenced, by fome innocent babes 
carried in the arms of the aftive fiends 
of the fociety. Soft finiled the 
bloom of health on thofe little cheeks 
which had once been faddened by the 
femblance of death; and they who 
had formerly been lamented as loft, 
were again reflored to their affectionate 
relations, to fwell the aweful triumphs 
of this truly g’orious day. 

Oh nobie ight ! Wiat heart can be 
unmoved ? What generous eye drops 
not the fympathetic tear ?—Where ts 
the being who, touched wita tender 
love for tranient man, feels not the 
mivilerious emotions of pious and plea!- 
ing melancholy as they pafs ?-—Infants, 
the only comfort of doating parents-— 
parents on whom aione a numerous 
progeny depend for nurture and in- 
ftruction—and youths, the fole fup- 
porters of decaying age! If I, a fpi- 
rit, feel thefe tender pangs, what 
muft be the fympathy of thofe who 
Rand in the fame predicament of fate ? 

And fee the youth who, with flow- 
ftreaming tears and heaving bofom, 
gazes intent upon the folemn train. 
Why, as they depart, docs he till 
continue (as if anxious to prolong the 
fad fenfation) to purfue them with 
his eye, and with a lingering glance 
iti!l dwell upon the {pot from whence 
they difappeared '--Why ?-- Aik ye 
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the queftion, fons of apathy ?—It is 
becaufe in profpeéts fuch as thefe the 
enlightened mind reads Virtue’s no- 
bleit leffon—It is becaufe in the whii- 
pers of the heart, thus vibrating with 
generous fympathy, he hears the voice 
of Nature and of God, moit eloquent 
to teach the path of duty, and prove 
the dignity of the fou! within. 

Shortly after they had departed, 
the treafurer of the fociety ftated th 
accounts for the preceding year, and 
proclaimed with triumphant fympathy 
the wide extention of this benevolent 
fcheme; breathing forth the pious 
with, as he mentioned its adoption in 
Portugal, that the virtue which had 
dawned forth in the eftablifiment of 
an Humane Society in that kingdom, 
might prove the harbinger of that 
meridian of benevolence which fhould 
banith for ever the gloomy inquuition. 
He then (obierving that, during the 
procehior, woile one hand was lifted 
to the eye to wipe away the tear, the 
other was fpontaneouily dire&ted to 
he purfe, as if eager to promote the 
labours by which hereafter many a 
cheek fhould be dried from more bitter 
drops) xetited to the bottom of the 
room to receive the voluntary con- 
tributions of the humane. 

Happy inilitution! — Lefs noble 
charities are compelled from gueit to 
gueft to collect the involuntary dona- 
tion; thou, depending on thy fuper- 
eminent utility, and the interett which 
every one muil fecl in thy welfire, 
foregoeft thefe little folicitudes, and 
truftelt to the fenfibility of the Britith 
heart. 

Nor was the generous expectation 
difappointed: between five and fix 
hundred pounds (including fome con- 
fiderable legacies, and feventy-five 
pounds collected after the anniver- 
fary fermon) was received into the 
treafury of life-preferving humanity. 

Thus proceeded the pious triumphs 
of medical benevolence ; nor was the 
philanthropit forgotten to whofe in- 
genious toils thofe triumphs may 
principally be attributed. ‘The chair- 


man, lord Fife, calling the company 
to pour out a libation to the health of 
Dr. Hawes, they, by the cheerful 
alacrity of their compliance, proved 
how dear to the race of Britons are 
the virtues of charity and benevo- 
lence. 

The hallowed glow of confcious 
virtue was awakened by thefe ap- 
plaufes of the overflowing heart; and 
the humane founder of this moft hu- 
mane inflitution, acknowledged his 
fatisfaction, in the approbation of the 
patrons of public charity, and de» 
clared that, while honoured by their 
fupport and good opinion, he thould 
never be weary of fo pleafing a duiy. 

The triumphs of the day were now 
complete ; and | quitted the fcene of 
fettivity, leaving the patrons of hu- 
manity to fiveeten the bowl of con- 
vivial friendihip with the remem- 
brance of well-applied liberality, while 
[ repaired to tooth the forrows, or 
ward off the misfortunes of thofe mor~ 
tals, whom the Supreme Being has 
configned to my care and guardian- 
ihip. 

If this epiftle fhould be acceptable 
to The Guardian Angel, the friends 
of humanity will rejoice to find that 
they did not miftake, when they fup- 
poled, that by devoting their atten- 
tion tothe falvation of lite, they made 
the neareit poffible approach to thofe 
kind {pirits, who are appointed by 
heaven to guard and protect the in- 
habitants of this fublunary {phere ; 
who, from their bright abodes, look 
down with approbation, not on the 
oilentatious magnificence of unfeeling 
pride, but’on the humble manfions of 
fympathizing virtue ; who regard, in 
men, not the fplendid dittinctions of 
rank and opulence, but the nobler 
elevations of piety and benevolence 3 
and who, whenever they contemplate 
a charaéter of real excellence, exult 
in the fentiment of a mortal poct *— 
* Next to God is a good man ; next 
in dignity, next in worth.’ 


Putiipa. 


* Pops. 
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ORIENTAL ANECDOTES. 
[ From ¢ Sketches of the Hiftory, &c. of the Hindoos.’ ] 


T HE influence of the moft regular 
of climates, which leffens the 
wants of life, and renders men averfe 
to labour, perhaps alfo the moderate 
ufe of animal food, and abiftinence 
from {pirituous liquors, contribute to 
render the Hindoos the mildeft, and 
— the moft enervated, inha- 

itants of the globe. ‘That they 
fhould poffefs patience and refignation 
under calamity, is perhaps not much 
to be wondered at, as the fame caufes 
that tend to damp exertion may pro- 
duce thefe qualities ; but befide thefe, 
we have numberlefs inftances of firm- 
nefs and active courage that occafion 
a confiderable degree of furprife. The 
gentle and generally timid Hindoo, 
while under the influence of religion, 
or his ideas of duty and honour, will 
not only meet death with indifference, 
but embrace it by choice. 

An Englifhman, while on a hunt- 
ing party, haftily ftruck a peon *, for 
improperly letting loofe a greyhound. 
‘The peon happened to be a Rajah- 
pout, which is the tribe of Hindoo 
foldiers. On receiving the blow, he 
ftarted back with an appearance of 
horror and amazement, and drew his 
poniard. But again compofing him- 
felf, and looking ftedfaitly at his 
maiter, he faid, ‘ I am your fervant, 
I have long eat your bread + ;’—and 
having pronounced this, he plunged 
the dagger into his own bofom. In 
thofe few words he furely pathetically 
exprefied, «The arm that has been 
nourifhed by you, fhall not be em- 
ployed to take away your life ; but in 


fparing yours, I muft give up my 
own, as I cannot furvive my difho- 
nour.’ 

Some fepoys in the Englith fervice, 
being condemned to death on account 
of a mutiny, it was ordered that they 
fhould be blown off from cannon in 
front of the army. Some of the of- 
fenders being grenadiers, on feeing 
others, who were not led forth to 
fufter before them, they called out : 
«As we have generally fhown the 
way on ferviccs of danger, why fhould 
we be denied that diftinétion now ? 
They walked towards the guns with 
firmnefs and compofure; requefted to 
be {pared the indignity of being tied ; 
and, placing their breafts to the muz- 
zles of the cannon, were fhot away. 
‘Though feveral had been candemned, 
the behaviour of thefe men operated 
fo ftrongly on the feelings of the 
commanding officer, that the reft were 
pardoned. 

The Rajah of Ongole having been 
driven from his poffeffions, after fome 
fruitlefs attempts, he refolved to make 
a laft effort to recover them. He 
accordingly entered the province at 
the head of thofe, who had ftill accom- 
panied him, and was joined by many 
of his fubjeéts. The Englith officer 
who commanded at Ongole for the 
Nabob of Arcot, marched to oppofe 
him. ‘They met: in the engagement 
the Rajah was killed by a mufket fhot ; 
and moft of his principal followers 
having alfo fallen, the reft were 
broken, and fled. The Englifh com- 
mander $, being informed that a rela- 


* A peon is properly a foot foldier. Men of rank have always peons in their fer- 


vice. ‘Vhey wear a fabre .and poniard., 


Chey attend their matters when they go 


abroad, carry meflages, and are in general exttemely faithful. TThofe of the proper 
Hindoo cafts will not do any menial office; but Europeans frequently take Parians 
into their {ervice, whom they employ as peons. 

+ The expreffion literally is, ‘ I have long eat your rice.* Sometimes it is faid, 
* I have long eat your falt,” from the fcarcity of that article in many parts of Hin- 
doitan, and the value confequently attached to it, from its being fuch a neceflary in- 


gredient in food. 
} Lrutenant Colonel Fletcher, 
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tion of the Rajah was on the field 
wounded, ‘went up to him with an in- 
terpreter, to offer him his protection 
and affiftance. He found him lying 
on the ground, and fpeaking to an 
attendant, of whom he was inquiring 
whether the Rajah’s body had been 
carried off. Being informed that it 
had, without making any reply, he 
gave himfelf a wound with his 
poinard, of which he almoit inflantly 
expired, 

When a Hindoo finds that life is 
near its end, he will talk of his ditio- 
lution with great compofure ; and if 
near to the Ganges, or any other fa- 
ered river, will defive to be carried 
out to expire on its bank ; nor will he 
do any thing to preferve life, that 
may be in any way contrary to the 
rules of his calt or religion. One of 
the natives, who was employed in an 
eminent poft at an Englith fettlement, 
being prevailed on in a dangerous ill- 
nefs to receive a vifit from an Euro- 
pean doctor, it was found that by 
long abitinence, which in fickne(s the 
Hindoos often carry to excefs, the 
ftomach would no longer retain any 
thing. The diforder being of a pu- 
trid kind, the doctor wifhed to give 
the bark in ftrong wine; but the 
Hindoo pofitively refufed to take it, 
nothwithitanding many arguments that 
were ufed both by the doctor and the 
governor who accompanied him, and 
who had a confiderable degree of in- 
fluence over the Hindoo. They 
promifed that it fhould remain an in- 
violable fecret: but he replied with 
great calmnefs, that he could not con- 
ceal it from himfelf, and a few days 
afterward fell a victim to his perfeve- 
rance. 

Though I could add many examples 
both of active and patient courage, I 
fhall conclude with relating the princi- 
pal circumftances of a melancholy 
ftory, which has already been detailed 
by a juftly efteemed hittorian, and is 
commemorated and fung in ballads, 
according to the cuftom of Hindoftan. 


* In a country where water is fo much required for cultivation, this is often the 
fubject of great diffenfion between neighbouring proprictors of lands. 


Monfieur de Bufly having, in 1757 
led the army which he then com- 
manded into the provinces called the 
Northern Circars, the revenue of 
which had been through his means 
granted to the French by the Soubadar | 
Salabat Jung; Viziaramrauze, Rajah ‘ 
of Vizianagaram, the moft powerful 
of the Rajahs of Cicacole, was chiefly 
confulted by him on the affairs of that 
province, and enjoyed a principal 
fhare in his confidence. The Rajah, 
having either farmed the revenue of 
Cicacole at a certain rent, or being 
entruited with the management of it, 
foon made ufe of the authority which 
this gave him to gratify an animofity 
that had long occupied his mind. 

‘The poffeflions of Rangarow, Rajah 
of Boobelee, bordered upon thofe of 
Viziaramrauze, and difputes concern- 
ing their boundaries, and the divert- 
ing the courfe of ftreams *, were very : 
frequent. But the fecret, and pro- 
bably the moft powerful caufe of his 
hate, was the confequence that Ran- 
garow derived from his birth, which 
the other, notwithftanding his fupe- 
rior wealth and poffeflions, afpired to 
in vain. Rangarow enjoyed the ho- 
nour of an illuftrious anceftry, and — 
could not always fupprefs the indig- . 
nation which a fuperior birth fome- | 





times produces in an elevated mind, 
when expofed to the infolence of one 
of inferior extraction, to whom for- 
tune has been more propitious; he 
claimed his defcent from the ancient 
kings of Orixa, and his perfon and 
family were univerfally refpetted. 
Viziaramrauze, comparatively with 
him, was but of mean extraction ; his 
family had been raifed and enriched 
by their intrigues at the courts of 
Mahomedan viceroys. He took an 
early opportunity of writing to Ran- 
garow, calling on him to attend him 
as the delegate of the government, 
and to account with him for his tri+- 
bute. The other faw the danger he 
was expofed to if he refufed—the in 

dignity if he complied; and his feel” 
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ings being too powerful to yield to 
the fuggeitions of prudence, without 
deigning to reysy, he wrote to Monf. 
de Bufly, afurig him of his readi- 
nefs to conform in every thing to his 
commands, excepting that of attend- 
ing on his inveterate enemy ; a mor- 
tification he conjured him not to infift 
on. The letter was probably inter- 
cepted by Viziaramrauze, and Ran- 
garow’s filence and non-appearance 
were conitrued into contempt and dif- 
affection. About the fame time, fome 
fepoys in the French fervice, with 
fome of Viziaramrauze’s peons, in 
attempting td enter the Boobelce 
diitrict, were driven back. The peo- 
ple of that country fay they were fent 
on purpofe by him, without any com- 
munication to the Rajah, with a view 
to provoke refitance. But in what- 
ever way it arofe, the circumftance 
confirmed the opinion monf. de Buity 
had been taught to entertain, and 
Viziaramrauze availed himielf of that 
difpofition to perfuade him to march 
toward Boobclee with their joint 
forces. When Rangarow was in- 
formed of the motion of the French 
army, and that Viziaramrauze ac- 
companied it, the former attempt that 
had been made to enter his territory, 
and his letter not having been replied 
to, concurred in making him believe 
that his ruin was refolved on. Being 
too proud to fly, or preferring any 
alternative to that of living as a fup- 
pliant in another country, he took the 
fatal refolution, inftead of going and 
appealing to the jultice of monf. de 
Buffy, to prepare for defence, and 
fufrered himfelf to be fhut up in a 
{mall and ill-conftruéted fort with his 
family and principal relations. ‘The 
place was immediately attacked; the 
artillery foon made a breach in the 
walls, but the befieged, fighting with 
the courage which is produced by re- 
fentment and defpair, repulfed an af- 
fault, though fuftained for a confider- 
able time. On the 24th of January 
1758, a fecond aflault was made, and 
again repulfed ; but the number of the 
belieged being now much diminithed, 
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Rangarow affembled his kinfmen, and, 
informed them, ¢ that as it was ini- 
potitble to defend the place much 
longer, or perhaps even to refift_ano- 
ther affault, he had refolved not to 
outlive his misfortunes, or expofe 
himfelf and his family to the hamilia- 
tion of appearing as prifoners before 
a perfon he defpited : that he did not 
with however that his example fhould 
have any influence on them, nor would 
he offer them any advice: that hav- 
ing followed the dictates of his own 
mind, he left them to be guided by 
theirs ; nor did he fee that they ftood 
in the fame predicament that he did, 
for as the refentment of their enemies 
was directed entirely againft himfelf, 
they would probably, atier his death, 
be lefs inclined to feverity.’ But they 
unanimoufly approved of his tentt- 
ments, and declared that they would 
not furvive him. He then fent for 
his only child, an infant fon, aad 
taking him in his arms, and addreff- 
ing him as all that remained of an 
ancient, illuftrious, but unfortunate 
race of princes, he gave him his dying 
blefing, and delivering him to the 
care of two of his officers in whofe 
prudence he could confide, he defired 
them to conceal themfelves with him 
in a fecret place till night, and en- 
deavour to convey him to one of his 
friends, a Rajah, among the weftern 
mountains, with this meflage: ¢ Ran- 
garow fends you his fon, as the laf 
pledge of his confidence and affection.” 

The refolutions taken in this aflem- 
bly being adopted by all who were in 
the place, they employed a fhort 
time in performing fome religious 
ceremonies, and in taking a folemn 
leave of each other. Returning to 
their refpective dwellings, they pre- 
pared them for the flames with ftraw, 
and fuch other combuilible materials 
as they coufd procure. The women 
affifted them with alacrity and zeal, 
and every one received death from 
the hand of the perfon to whom the 
was the molt nearly allied, or gave it 
with her own. ‘This dreadful fcene 


being clofed, they fet fire to their 
houtes, 
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houfes, that they might yet fee this 
lait ceremony performed, and be cer- 
tain that the bodies of their women 
fhould not be expofed to any infult. 

‘The enemy obferving the confla- 
gration, had again mounted the breach 
at the time Rangarow and his follow- 
ers returned to it. He fell by a mufket 
ball; and every man who accom- 
panied him was killed, as they dif- 
dained to receive quarter. ‘The only 
living perfon found in the fort was an 
old Brahman, who related the difmal 
tale *. 

Monficur de Buffy, who is faid to 
have been deeply affected by this hor- 
rid cataftrophe, refolved to quit a 
place where every objeét recalled to 
his mind the unhappy fate of its late 
inhabitants. Notwithftanding the va- 
rious revolutions which the empire 
had undergone, they ftill had retained 
a {mall and remote corner of the ex- 
tenfive poffeffions of their anceitors, 
which they might have continued to 
enjoy for many ages yet to come, but 
for the precipitancy of Europeans, 
who, on more occafions than this, 
have been the caufe of much mifery 
and wretchednefs, by blindly taking 
part in Afiatic difputes, without pro- 
perly inquiring into and underftand- 
ing them. 

The two officers to whofe care 
Rangarow had contided his fon, hav- 
ing fuccefsfully executed the truft that 
was committed to them, came dif- 
guifed as Yogeys into the camp of 
\ iziaramrauze the day preceding that 
on which the army was to march from 
Boobelee. With the freedom allowed 
to thofe devotees, they took their 
flation under a tree, near his tent, 
without being queitioned. In the 
night they privately entered it, by 
creeping on the ground, and cutting 
a hole in a fide of it where there hap- 
pened to be no centinel. He was a 
corpulent unwieldy man: they found 


* T was told the circumftance as above 


of the country, who had the means of being perfectly informed, 
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him lying on his bed afleep; but 
awaking him, and telling him-who 
they were, they jlruck him with their 
poniards. The guards, on hearing 
a noife, rufhed in; but Viziaram- 
rauze was dead, being pierced with 
feveral wounds. Though they might 
have efcaped by the way they came 
in, yet they made no attempt to do 
fo; but itanding by, and pointing to 
the bedy, faid, ¢ Look here, we are 
fatisfied.’ They related the method 
they had taken to avenge their chief; 
and, having declared that no other 
knew their intention, or was con- 
cerned with them, they were put to 
death, fatisfied with what they had 
done, ard entirely refigned to receive 
their punithment. 

The Hindogs are great obfervers of 
decorum ; their manners are unaffected, 
they pofiefs much natural politenefs, 
and have an extraordinary degree of 
caution in not faying or doing any 
thing which they imagine may offend. 
TVhe Brahmans in general fhew the 
leat civility, which is owing to the 
p:ecedence they aflume over the other 
caits,-and the deference that is con- 
tinually fhewn them. 

Some years ago, the governor of 
an European fettlement was invited 
with fome other gentlemen to a feait 
given by a Rajah on account of a 
wedding. It confiited, as their even- 
ing entertainments always do, of fire- 
works, dancing, and finging. The 
place where the Rajah received the 
gueits, was a parterre, or {mall flower 
garden, furrounded by an arcade, cr 
open gallery, fpread with carpets, 
and, as is ufual, thefe covered with 
white linen cloth. In the middle of 
the parterre there was a bafon with a 
fountain. The guefts entered by a 
gate in the centre of the building op- 
pofite to the fide where the Rajah fat ; 
and walling up through the parterre, 
faluted him, and took their feats in 


rciated by fome of the Rajahs of that part 
‘The country was 


in the pofleffion of the Rajah of Vizianagaram not many years ago, though, I believe, 


Rangarow’s jon was then alive, and 
benevolence of iome of the Rajah. 


perhaps is now living. He was dupported by the 


, 
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the gallery. An elderly man, after 
having paid his compliments to the 
Rajah, inadvertently fell into the ba- 
fon. ‘The attendants immediately ran 
to his affiltance, and took him out. 
The words and looks of all the natives 
were highly expreflive of concern; 
but when their anxicty had fubfided, 
by beng informed that he had not re- 
ceived any injury, they were not a 
little furprifed to obferve fome of the 
Europeans in an immoderate fit of 
Jaughter, for which they were en- 
tirely at a lofs to account. 

] remember a young Rajah, a boy 
of about twelve years old, who came 
fo vifit an Englishman, and though 
he never had feen any European be- 
fore, his manner was polite and un- 
embarrafied; neither did he exprefs 
any furprife at dreffes and objeéts that 
were entirely new to him: yet this 
did not proceed from apathy or want 
of obfervation, for I underftood after- 
ward that he was very inquifitive, and 
afked a variety of pertinent quef- 
tions. 

The mental as well as phyfical fa- 
culties of the human fpecies feem to 
arrive fooner at maturity in Hindoftan 
than in colder climates, and it is not 
uncommon to fee children behave and 
fpeak with a degree of gravity and 
propriety, which feems incompatible 
with their age. But the mind, like 
the body, perhaps does not enjoy that 
vigour which is to be found in the 
natives of Europe. Befide moral 
caufes, which undoubtedly have con- 
fiderable effect, the c/imate certainly 
tends to enervate at leaft the body ; it 
is iefs capable of bearing fatigue ; the 
wants of life being few and eafily pro- 
¢ured, exertion is lefs excited; and 
every thing conduces to encourage 
indolence and love of eafe. 

The practice of burning the dead 
js almoft univerfal ; and that of the 
widow burning herfelf on the funeral 

ile with the body of her deceafed 

Prufband, ftill exifts. It feems to have 

been the intention of the Mahomedan 

government to difcourage a practice 

fo fhocking to humanity ; but the go- 
7 
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vernors of the provinces are accufed 
of having turned the prejudice of the 
Hindoos to their own advantage, by 
conniving at it for a fum of money. 
It at prefent prevails moft in the 
Maharatta dominions, and in the 
countries of the ancient Rajahs, where 
initances of the kind are frequently to 
be met with, particularly in families 
of high diftinétion. In the territories 
belonging to the Englith, they have 
every where oppofed it ; and it rarely 
happens, unlefs it be done fecretly, 
or before thofe, who may have au- 
thority to prevent it, can be fuffici- 
ently apprized. The law rather com- 
mends than commands it, as it only 
fays: ‘It is proper for a woman to 
burn hertelf with her hufband’s corpfe ;” 
—and future bleflings are promifed as 
a reward for doing fo. But in cafe 
the widow fhould prefer to live, the 
is enjoined to obferve inviolable chaf- 
tity, to cut off her hair, and not to 
wear jewels or any other ornament. 
There are neverthelefs fome particular 
cafes in which it is even forbidden. 
A woman is not to burn herfelf, if fhe 
be with child; or if her hufband died * 
at a diftance from her, unlefs fhe can 
procure his girdle and turban to be 
placed on the funeral pile. The in- 
tention of fo barbarous .a practice is 
fuficiently evident; and in all Ori- 
ental countries, the fuperiority and 
fecurity of the hufband, and the pre- 
fervation of his domeftic authority, 
fecm to have been a main object with 
legiflators. 

Such is the influence of cuftom, and 
the fenfe of fhame, that a woman of 
the higheft birth, brought up with the 
cares and delicacy fuitable to her rank, 
and poffefling that timidity and gen- 
tlenefs of manners natural to her fex, 
and more efpecially in that country, 
will undergo this awful facrifice with 
as much fortitude and compofure as 
ever were exhibited by any hero or 
philofopher of antiquity. 

I never was prefent at fuch a cere- 
mony, but a perfon of my acquaint- 
ance, who happened to fee one, gave 
me the following defcription of it: 

‘A funeral 
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* A funeral pile being ereéted on a 
piece of ground that was confecrated 
to the purpofe, the, body of the Rajah 
was brought from the fort, accom- 

anicd by many Brahmans, and others, 
and followed by the widow attended 
by relations of both fexes. Being ar- 
rived at the funeral pile, the body 
was placed on it, and certain cere- 
monies being performed, the widow 
took leave of her relations. She em- 
braced thofe of her own fex ; took off 
fome jewels that fhe wore, and dif- 
tributed them among them, as the 
lait tokens of her affection. The wo- 
men appeared to be greatly afflicted ; 
fome iilently weeping, and others 
making exceffive lamentations. But 
fhe was perfectly compofed, fmiled, 
and endeavoured to comfort them. 
She then advarfced to the pile, and 
in a folemn manner walked round it. 
She ftopped ; and after contemplating 
the corpfe, touched the feet with her 
hand, raifing it to her forehead, and 
inclining her body forward. She then 
faluted the {pectators in the fame man- 
ner; and with the affiftance of the 
Brahmans mounted the pile, and feated 
herfelf by the fide of the corpte. 
Some who ftood near her with torches 
in their hands, fet fire to it, and, as 
it was compofed of dry wood, ftraw, 
and other fuch combuftible materiais, 
it was inftantly in a flame. ‘The 
fmoke was at firft fo great, that I 
imagine this unfortunate young victim 
muit have been immediately fuffo- 
cated, which, I own, afforded me a 
fort of melancholy comfort, from the 
idea that her futferings would foon be 
ended.’ 

Mr. Holweil gives a very particu- 
lar account of a ceremony of the fame 
kind, which I fhall infert from his 
Mythology and Cofmogony of the 
Gentoos, or Hindoos. 

‘ At five of the clock in the morn- 
ing of the 4th of February 1742-3, 

ied Rhaam Chund Pundit, of the 
Maharatta tribe, aged twenty-eight 
years. His widow (for he had but 
one wife) aged between feventeen 
and cighteen, as foon as he expired, 
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difdaining to wait the term allowed 
her for reflection, immediately de- 
clared to the Brahmans and witneiles 
prefent her refolution to burn. As 
the family was of no {mall confider- 
ation, all the merchants of Coflim- 
buzaar, and her relations, left no ar- 
guments unefiayed to diffuade her 
from it.—Lady Ruffel, with the ten- 
dereft humanity, fent her feveral mef- 
fages to the fame purpofe ;—the in- 
fant ftate of her children (two girls 
and a boy, the eldeft not four years 
of age) and the terrors and pain of 
the death fhe fought, were painted to 
her in the ftrongeft and moft lively 
colouring ;—fhe was deaf to all,— 
fhe gratefully thanked lady Ruffel, 
and fent her word fhe had now nothing 
to live for, but recommended her 
children to her protection. When the 
torments of burning were urged in 
terrorem to her, fhe, with a refolved 
and calm countenance, put her finger 
into the fire, and held it there a con- 
fiderable time; fhe then, with one 
hand, put fire in the palm of the other, 
fprinkled incenfe on it, and fumi- 
gated the Brahmans. ‘The confide- 
ration of her children lefé deftitute of 
a parent was again urged to her.— 
She replied, “ He that made them, 
will take care of them.” She was at 
laft given to underftand, fhe fhould 
not be permitted to burn ; this, for a 
fhort fpace, feemed to give her deep 
aifiiétion, but foon recollecting her- 
felf, fhe told them, death was in her 
power, and that if fhe was not allowed 
to burn, according to the principles 
of her caft, fhe would ftarve herfelf, 
Her friends, finding her thus peremp- 
tory and refolved, were obliged at laft 
to affent. 

« The body of the deceafed was 
carried down to the water-lide, early 
the following morning; the widow 
followed about ten o’clock, accom- 
panied by three very principal Brah- 
mans, her children, parents, and re- 
lations, and a numerous concourie of 
people. 

‘ The order of leave for her burn- 
ing did not arrive from Hoffeyn Khan, 
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Fouzdaar of Morfhadabad, until af- 
ter one, and it was then brought by 
one of the Soubah’s own officers, who 
had orders to fee that fhe burnt vo- 
luntarily. ‘The time they waited for 
the order was employed in praying 
with the Brahmans, and wafhing in 
the Ganges ; as {oon as it arrived, fhe 
retired and ftayed for the fpace of half 
an hour in the midft of her female 
relations, among whom was her mo- 
ther; fhe then divefted herfelf of her 
bracelets and other ornaments, and 
tied them in a cloth, which hung like 
an apron before her, and was con- 
ducted by her female relations to one 
corner of the pile. On the pile was 
an arched arbour formed of dry fticks, 
boughs and leaves, open only at one 
end to admit her entrance; in this 
the body of the deceafed was depotit- 
ed, his head at the end oppofite to 
the opening. At the corner of the 
pile to which fhe had been condutted, 
the Brahmans had made a {mall fire, 
around which fhe and the three Brah- 
mans fat for fome minutes > one of 
them gave into her hand a leaf of the 
bale tree (the wood commonly confe- 
crated to form part of the funeral pile) 
with fundry things on it, which fhe 
threw into the fire; one of the others 
gave her a fecond leaf, which the held 
over the flame, while he dropped three 
times fome ghee (a kind of butter) 
on it, which melted, and fell into the 
fire (theie two operations were pre- 
paratory fymbols of her approaching 
diffolution by fire) and while they 
were performing this, the third Brah- 
man read to her fome portions of the 
Aughtorrah Bhade, and afked her 
fome quettions, to which fhe anfwered 
with a fteady and ferene countenance ; 
but the noife was fo great we could 
not underftand what fhe faid, although 
we were within a yardof her. Thefe 
over, fhe was led with great folemnity 
three times round the pile, the Brah- 
mans reading before her; when fhe 
came the third time to the {mall fire, 
fhe ftopped, tcck her rings off her 
toes and fingers, and put them to her 
other ornaments ; here fhe took a fo- 


- 
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lemn majeftic leave of her children, 
parents, and relations; after which, 
one of the Brahmans dipped a large 
wick of cotton in fome ghee, and gave 
it ready lighted into her hand, and 
led her to the open fide of the arbour; 
there all the Brahmans fell at her feet. 
After ihe had blefied them, they re- 
tired weeping. By two fteps fhe af- 
cended the pile, and entered the ar- 
bour ; on her entrance fhe made a pro- 
found reverence at the feet of the de- 
ceafed, and advanced and feated her- 
ielf by his head ; fhe looked, in filent 
meditation, on his face, for the fpace 
of a minute, then fet fire to the arbour 
in three places; obferving that fhe 
had {et fire to leeward, and that the 
flames blew from her, fhe rofe and fet 
fire to windward, and refumed her 
ftation. Enfign Daniel with his cane 
feparated the grafs and leaves on the 
windward fide, by which means we 
had a diitin& view of her as fhe fat. 
With what a dignity and undaunted 
countenance fhe fet fire to the pile the 
lait time, and refumed her feat, can 
only be conceived, for words cannot 
convey a jult idea of her. The pile 
being of combuitible matters, the {up- 
porters of the roof were prefently con- 
{umed, and it tumbled upon her.’ 
‘Two Englith officers, who were in 
the fervige of the Nabob of Arcot, 
being prefent at one of thefe ceremo- 
nies in the province of Tanjour, were 
fo afi¢cted by it, that they drew their 
‘words and refcued the woman. But 
although the was immediately reftored 
to her relations, and it clearly ap- 
peared that they had not ufed any 
kind of liberty with her, or had any 
other motive for what they did but 
the fudden impulfe of humanity ; the 
Brahmans pofitively rejected her foli- 
citations for permiffion to burn herfelf 
afterward ; faying fhe was polluted, 
and had loft the virtues of her catft. 
To fatisfy them for the infult, the 
officers were put under an arreft, and 
afterward fent to ferve in a different 
part of the country. 
A Rajah, in one of thofe provinces 
that are under the dominion of the 
Englifh, 
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Englifh, being dangeroufly ill, it was 
privately communicated to the perfon 
who commanded in the province, that 
his wife, in cafe of his death, in- 
tended to burn herfelf with the body 
of her hufband. The Rajah had an 
only child, a boy of about five years 
of age. The European commandant 
difpatched a native of diftinétion, in 
whom he had confidence, with in- 
ftructions, ifthe Rajah died, to repre- 
fent to his widow the danger to which 
her fon muft be expofed, if left to the 
doubtful care of ambitious relations, 
who had ever attempted to difturb 
the peace of his father: that to live 
for his fake would be yielding an un- 
natural and imaginary duty to one 
natural and important ; and that by 
difcharging the office of a tender and 
prudent mother, fhe would beft prove 


her affe&tion and refpect for the me- ' 


mory of the deceafed. He was like- 
wife defired to fignify to the Brah- 
mans, that, fhould they attempt to 
proceed to the ceremony, an ofiicer, 
who commanded a neighbouring gar- 
rifon, had orders to prevent it. ‘The 
fear of being infulted by fome public 
a&t of violence prevailed with the 
priefts, and not the arguments; with 
which, on the contrary, they were 
highly offended, and even affected to 
treat them with much contempt. The 
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Rajah died, and the widow, being a 
woman of fenfe and merit, was after- 
ward of infinite ufe to her fon. Hav- 
ing thus a claim to the good offices 
as well as protection of the perfon, 
who it may be faid, had forced her 
to live, fhe through his means enjoyed 
a degree of refpect and confideration, 
which, according to the cuftoms of 
the country, fhe muft otherwife have 
loft. She obtained from him feveral 
marks of indulgence for her fon, and 
in one of her letters fhe exprefled her- 
felf to the following effect : 

‘When you fhall recolle&t that I 
am his mother, and that you pre- 
vailed on me to difhonour myfelf for 
his fake, you will ceafe to be offended 
at my foliciting this favour for him. 
You forced a duty on me, which does 
not belong to our fex*: if I fail in 
the execution of it, I fhall be the re- 
proach of all who are allied to me; 
if I facceed, and this country flourith, 
my offence may be forgotten:—my 
happinefs therefore depends on you ; 
on mine depends that of many :— 
confider this, and determine.’ 

The Hindoos fometimes ereé& a 
chapel on the fpot where one of thefe 
facnfices has been performed; both 
on account of the foul of the deceafed, 
and as a trophy of her virtue, 


ANECDOTE of ANCESTRY. 


HE following Anecdote, which 

is replete with inftruction, can- 
not be better related than in the words 
of the celebrated Dr. Thomas Fuller, 
in his ‘ Worthies of England :’—* It 
happened,’ fayshe, ‘ in the reign of 
king James, when Henry, earl of 
Huntingdon, was lieutenant of Lei- 
cefterfhire, that a labourer’s fon in that 
county was preffed into the wars, as I 
take it, to go over with count Manf- 
ficld. The old man, at Leicefter, re- 
queited his fon might be difcharged, 
as being the only ftaff of his age, who, 
by his induftry, maintained him and 


* Meaning the dir 





his mother. ‘The earl demanded his 
name, which the man for a long time 
was loth to tell, (as fufpecting it a 
fault, for fo poor a man to confefs a 
truth) at laft he told him that his 
name was Haflings. ‘* Cofen Haft- 
ings,” faid the earl, “ we cannot all 
be top branches of the tree, though 
we all fpring from the fame root. 
Your fon, my kinfman, fhall not be 
prefied.” So good was the meeting 
of modefty in a poor, with courtefie 
in an honourable perfon, and gentry, . 
1 believe, in both.’ 


ection of his affairs. 
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SELECT PASSAGES FROM SHAKSPEARE. 
NuMBER III, 


AS YOU LIKE IT. 


The opening Bloffoms of inherent Gentility 
checked by an unkind Brother. 


Orlando. As I remember, Adam, it 
was upon this fafhion bequeathed me by 
will, but a poor thoufand crowns; and, 
as thou fayft, charged my brother on his 
bleffing to breed me well; and there be- 
gins my fadnefs. My brother Jacques he 
keeps at fchool, and report {peaks gold- 
enly of his profit. For my part, he keeps 
me ruftically at home, or (to {peak more 
propery) ftays me here at home unkept ; 
or call you that keeping for a gentleman 
of my birth, that diflers not from the ftal- 
ling of an ox? His horfes are bred bet- 
ter; for befides that they are fair with 
their feeding, they are taught their ma- 
nage, and to that end riders dearly hired. 
But I, his brother, gain nething under 
him but growth, for which his animals on 
his dunghills are as much bounden to him 
as I. Befides this nothing that he fo plen- 
tifully gives me, the fomething that na- 
ture gave me, his countenance feems to 
take trom me. He lets me feed with his 
hinds, bars me the place of 2 brother, and, 
as much as in him lies, minds my genti- 
lity with my education. This it is, A- 
dam, that grieves me; and the fpirit of 
my father, which I think is within me, 
begins to mutiny againft this fervitude. 
I wili no longer endure it. 


Thus fpeaks the afpiring fpirit of 
inbred family-worth ; nor 1s it in the 
power of the moft depreflive ftrokes of 
fortune to keep it from breaking out, 
and {triving to regain its rank in life. 
Like the hardy chamomile, the more it 
is trodden, the furer and quicker is its 
growth. Its influence could not pais 
unnoticed by the great Matter of the 
Paffions ; and though in profe, is re- 
prefented in that peculiar and expref- 
five language of his own, which muft 
ever pleafe, 


Priority of Birth finely defcribed. 


Orlando. 1 know you are my eldeft 
brother ; and in the gentle condition of 


blood you fhould fo know me. The 
courtefy ot nations allows you my better, 
in that you are the firft born; but the 
fame tradition takes not away my blood, 
were there twenty brothers between us. 
T have as much of my father in meas you; 
albeit, I confefs your coming before me 
is nearer to his reverence. 


The degree of deference due from 
a younger to the eldeft brother, and 
the reciprocal claims of the younger 
brothers on the eldeit, are here def- 
cribed with a difcrimination that Shak- 
fpeare’s pen alone is equal to, All 
thefe nice points, relative elther to 
nature or courtefy, he treats with a 
minutenefs at once juit and ftriking. 


Envy excited by Superiority of Merit. 

Oliver. Now will I ftir this gamefter. 
I hope I thali fee anend of him ; for my 
foul, yet I know not why, hates nothing 
more than he. Yet he’s gentle, never 
fchool’d and yet learned, full of noble de- 
vice, and of all forts enchantingly beloved ; 
and indeed fo much in the heart of the 
world, and efpecially of ny own people, 
who beft know him, that I am altogether 
mifprifed. 

What can be more ftrikingly or 
more juftly drawn, than this contrat 
of characters between Orlando and 
his brother Oliver! How amiable is 
the former reprefented to be, in the 
beautiful climax, ‘ yet he’s gentle, 
never {chool’d, and yet learned, full 
of noble device, and of all forts en- 
chantingly beloved!’ And the envy 
excited by thefe qualities in his bro- 
ther Oliver’s breaft, fufficiently dif- 
plays the inferiority of his charaéter, 
notwithflanding he enjoyed all the ad- 
vantages refulting from a priority of 
birth, and the poffeflion of the family 
eftate. 


Asiable Humility. 


Orlando. 1 befeech you punifh me not 
with your hard thoughts, wherein I con- 
fefs me much guiliy to deny fo fair and 
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excellent ladies any thing. But let your 
fair eyes and gentle withes go with me to 
my trial: wherein if I be foiled, there is 
but one fhamed that was never gracious ; 
if killed, but one dead that is willing to 
be fo: I thall do my friends no wrong, 
for I have none to Jament me; the world 
no injury, for in it I have nothing; only 
in the world I fill up a place which may 
be better fupplied when I have made it 
empty. 

‘ He that humbleth himfelf, fhall 
be exalted,’ fays one, who well knew 
the dangerous tendency of pride, and 
was conitantly combating its pernici- 
ous inftigations. The braggart is al- 
ways found to fall fhort of what he 
profefles, and is defpifed; whereas 
modeft merit is ever looked on with 
complacency, is aided by our good 
wifhes, and fhines forth in fpite of 
every machination to fupprefs it. 
Shakfpeare, whofe every word, (ex- 
cept thofe levities which were written 
in conformity to the vitiated tafte of 
the age) contains a document, has gi- 
ven a ftriking example in the charac- 
ter of Orlando, that inbred worth, 
although it never unduly vaunteth it- 
felf, will become confpicuous, and e- 
ver attract efteem. 


Spontaneous Indications of an infant 
Love. 


Celia. Sir, you have well deferv'd : 
If you do keep your promifes in love, 
But juftly as you have exceeded all in pro- 
mile, 
Your miftrefs fhall be happy, 
Rofalind. Gentleman, 
Wear this for me, one out of fuits with 
fortune, 
That would give more, but that her hand 
; lacks means. 
Celia. Ay fare you well, fair gentle- 
man. 
Orlando. Can I not fay I thank you? 
My better parts 
Are all thrown down, and that which 
here ftands up 
Is but a quintine, a mere lifelefs block. 
Rofalind. He calls us back. My pride 
fell with my fortunes. 
J'll afk him what he would. Did you call, 
fir? 
Sir, you have wreftled well, and over- 
thrown 
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More than your enemies. 
Celia. Will you go, coz? 
Rofalind. Have with you: fare you 
well. {Exeunt Rof. and Cel. 
Orlando. What paflion hangs thefe 
weights upon my tongue ? 
I cannot {peak to her; yet ihe urg’d con- 
ference. 
© poor Orlando! thou art overthrown, 
Or Charles, or fomething weaker, mafters 
thee, 


The firft indications of an infant 
paiiion are depictured by our bard in 
a variety of forms ; but in none more 
pleafing or beautiful than that before 
us. The reluétance of Rofalind to 
depart ; the fuppofition that the de- 
gradation of her fortunes had caufed 
an humiliation in her mind, in order 
to find an excufe for paying this at- 
tention to a perfon fo bt her inferior 
in rank ; and her fpontaneous hint to 
Orlando, * that he had overthrown 
more than his enemy ;’ are fuch fymp- 
toms ofa true though recently enkind- 
led affection, and are fo conformable 
to the dictates of nature, that Shak- 
{peare only could conceive and paint 
them in their proper colours.’ While 
Orlando’s filence, and inftant fafcina- 
tion, exprefs as forcibly the fituation 
of his mind. -- The operations of love 
refemble thofe of electricity ; they are 
equally as fudden and irrefiftible, and 
are as difficult to be accounted for. 


Unien of tuo young female Hearts. 


Celia. If the be a traitor, 

Why foam I. We ttill have flept toge~ 
ther, 

Rofe at an inftant, learn’d, play'd, eat toe 
gether, 

And wherefoe’er we went, like Juno's 
fwans, 

Still we went coupled and infeparable. 


The fervent attachment which two 
pure virgin minds naturally imbibe 
from being bred up together, is here 
defcribed with all the elegance that 
language is capable of receiving, and 
at the fame time with a pithy concife- 
nefs that adds to its expreflive {wee;- 
nefs. So early a fenfibility prepares 

: us 
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us for the maturer affection and friend- 
fhip difplayed by the“heroine of the 
piece in the fubfequent fcenes. 


Defeription of a Female difzuifid in Man’s 
Apparel, 


Rofalind. Were’t not better, 

Becaufe that I am more than common tall, 

‘That I did fuit me all points like a man: 

A gallant curtle-axe upon my thigh, 

A boar-fpear in my hand; and (in my 
heart, 

Lie there what hidden woman's fear there 
will 

We'll _ a fwafhing and a martial out- 
ide, 

As many other mannifh cowards have, 

‘That do outface it with their femblances, 


The apprehenfive tremors experi- 
enced by a woman of delicate fenti- 
ments on putting on the habit of a 
man to accomplifh a particular pur- 
pofe ; and the fhow of courage necef- 


’ fary to be affumed in her demeanour 


and appearance upon the occafion, are 
here juftly and pleafingly defcribed, 
The paflage conveys, moreover, a 
pointed fatire on thofe mannifh cowards 
whofe outfide exhibits a bravery that 
exilts not in the heart, 


Advantages of a rural Life, 


Duke Senior. Now my co-mates, and 
’ brothers in exile, 

Hath not old cuftom made this life more 
{weet 

Than that of painted pomp? Are not 
thefe woods 

More free from peril than the envious 
court ? 

Here feel we not the penalty of Adam, 

The feafon’s difference, as the icy fang 

And churlith chiding of the winter's wind, 

Which, when it bites and blows upon my 
body, 

Even till I thrink with cold, I fmile, and 
fay 

This is no flattery ; thefe are counfellors 

That feelingly perfuade me what I am. 

Sweet are the uies of adverfity ; 

Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

‘Wears vet a precious jewel in his head : 

And this our life, exempt from public 
haunt, 

Fiads tongues in trees, books in the run- 
ning ftreams, 


Sermons in ftones, and good in every 
thing. 

The beauties of this paflage are 
numerous and great. The initructive 
leffons which the duke draws from the 
circumitances of his fituction, con- 
vey confolation to thofe labouring 
under afflictions of any kind. Being 
deprived of the fovereignty he had 
lately enjoyed, and the fatisfactions 
attending fupreme power (for fuch a- 
mid all its perturbations there moft 
certainly are) he endeavours to com- 
penfate for the want of it by making 
the moft of the enjoyments within his 
reach; and he calls upon the compa- 
nions of his exile to bear teftimony to 
the fuperiority of their rural enjoy- 
ments to thofe of a court. The con- 
cluding lines, * Sweet are the ufes of 
adveriity,’ &c. are too ftriking, both 
as to fentiment and language, to need 
any comment, 


Defcription of a wounded Deer. 


Firft Lord. Under an oak, whofe an- 
tique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this 


wood 
a poor fequefter’d ftag, 
That from the hunter’s aim had ta’en a 
hurt, 
Did come to Janguifh. And indeed, my 
lord, 
The wretched animal heav’d forth fuch 
groans, 


That their difcharge did ftretch his leathern 


coat 

Almoft to burfting ; and the big round 
tears 

Cours’d one another down his innocent 
nofe 

In piteous chafe. And thus the hairy fool, 

Stood on th’ extremeft verge of the fwift 
brook, 

Augmenting it with tears. 


Nothing can be better calculated to 
excite our compaffion than the forego- 
ing defcription, We almoft fancy we 
fee the poor wounded creature ftand- 
ing on the edge of the brook, heaving 
forth his groans, and pouring down 
his tears ; and a fcene } peer ee to 
nature cannot fail of extracting a fym- 
pathetic figh from every heart — 

tible 
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tible of the tender feelings. The de- 


corative introduction of the aged oak 
is fo picturefque, that it has frequently 
furnifhed a fubject for the pencil. 


Moral RefleZions on the Situation of the 
wounded Deer. 
Duke Sen, But what faid Jaques ? 
Did he not moralize this f{peétacle ? 
Firft Lord. O yes, into a thoufand fi- 
milies. 
Firft, for his weeping in the needlefs 
ftream ; 
Poor deer, quoth he, thou mak’ft a tefta- 
ment 
As worldings do, giving thy fum of more 
To that which had too much.—Then be- 
ing alone, 
Left, and abandon’d of his velvet friends ; 
°Tis right, quoth he, thus mifery doth 
part 
The flux of company. Anon a carelefs herd 
Full of the pafture, jumps along by him, 
And never ftays to greet him. Aye, 
quoth Jaques, 
Sweep on, you fat and greafy citizens, 
°Tis juft the fafhién ; wherefore do you 
look 
Upon that poor and broken bankrupt 
there ? 
Thus moit invettively he pierceth through 
The body of the country, city, court. 
Thefe celebrated moralifings of 
Jacques are fo defcriptive of the ge- 
neral conduct of mankind toward the 
unfortunate, that they muft not be 
omitted. While they inftru& in the 
too-frequent difpofition of the world, 
“ (which, taken upon an extenfive {cale, 
is much the fame in every age,) they 
likewife awaken our compaffion ; as 
we cannot help feeling for thofe poor 
broken bankrupts, who, like the for- 
faken ftag, experience the difdainful 
inattention of the fat and pampered 
herd. F 
Toexcite the laudable paffions, fuch 
as pity, tendernefs, and all thofe which 
denote a participation in the woes of 
others, and thereby fofien and huma- 
nife the heart, was the great object of 
all the old matters of the drama ; par- 
ticularly of Shak{peare, the firit of 
thefe. And though, at times, they 
endeavoured to excite rational mirth 
and laughter, yet the principal ten- 
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dency of their works was, 


To wake the foul by tender ftrokes of art, 
To raife the zenius and to mend the heart. 
But the dramatic writers of the prefent 
age (keeping pace with the views or 
abilities of the managers) feem to have 
no other defign than folely to excite 
laughter, and with it a carelefs in- 
feniibility to the concerns of others. 
Their pieces confequently (they de- 
ferve not the name of Works) confift 
of frivolity and fun, to which might 
generally be added, and of improba- 
bilities and inconfiftency : of courfe, 
like gaudy but ill-fcented flowers, hav- 
ing pleafed the ignorant and diffipated 
for a day, ‘ they fade, ftink, and die, 
and are trodden under foot,’—while 
fuch fcenes as that, of which the fore- 
going extracts form a part, (and in 
which there are a variety of beauties, 
both as to language and fentiment) 
not only immortalife the writer, but, 
defcending from generation to gene- 
ration, refine, amend, and charm, as 
they defcend ; and will continue to 
do fo, as long as there remains a {park 
of fenfe or fenfibility in the nation. 


Merit the Butt of Malevolence. 

Adam. Know you not, maiter, to fome 

kind of men 
Their graces ferve them but as enemies ? 
No more do yours. Your virtues, gentle 
matter, : 
Are fan&tified and holy traitors to you. 
Oh what a world is this, when what is 
comely 
Envenoms him that bears it ! 

The enmity that exifts in the mind 
of the vicious againft thofe whofe con- 
du& entitles them to the approbation 
of the good and virtuous, and whofe 
character confequently rifes fuperior 
to theirs, has always fhewn itfelf, 
whenever occafion offered, and will 
continue to do fo, as long as the pur- 
fuits of virtue and vice are fo differ- 
ent, and their natures fo heterogene- 
ous. But however thefe attacks may 
gall for a time, virtue, accompanied 
by an amiablenefs of manners, will 
ever triumph at la{t; which is the mo- 
ral intended in the piece before us. 

THE 4- 
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THE THEATRE. 


O* Saturday the 26th of February, 

a new Comic Opera, called ‘The 
Woopman, was pertormed, for the 
firft time, at Covent-garden theatre. 
This opera is the production of the 
Rev. Henry Bate Dudley, author of 
‘The Rival Candidates, and The Flitch 
of Bacon. 


The characters were thus repre- 
fented : 

Sir Walter Waring, Mr. Quick ; 
Fairlop, The Woodman, Mr. Bannif- 
ter; Wilford, Mr. Incledon; captain 
O’Donnel, Mr. Johnitone; Matt. 
Medley, Mr. Blanchard; Bob the 
Miller, Mr. Williamfon; Filbert, 
Mr. Crofs.—Emily, Madam Pieltain ; 
Dolly, Mrs. Martyr; Mifs Di Clack- 
it, Mrs. Webb; Polly, Mifs Hunt- 
ley ; Bridget, Mrs. Crofs. 


The fable of this piece is paftoral 
and fimple. Emily, the heroine, has 
been brought up with Wilford and his 
fifter, and a mutual paffion has arifen 
between her and Wilford; but, on the 
fifter’s dying, and their affections be- 
ing difcovered, the young man is for- 
bid ro encourage his attachment, and, 
to eradicate it the more effectually, is 
fent abroad. His uncle, upon whom 
his chief dependence is placed, dying 
while he was abfent, he refolves to 
return, and claim the object of his 
adoration. Emily, to fave her lover 
from the difpleafure of his family, and 
avoid an odious match, heroically 
abandons her home, and refolves to 
feek refuge elfewhere. To carry this 
purpofe into effect, fhe wanders into 
the foreft (where the fcene of the 
piece is laid) and is there met by the 
Woodman, who being compaffionate, 
as well as honeft and fincere, receives 
her under his humble roof, and treats 
her as one of his children. She re- 
fides in this retreat during the {pace 
of three months, and attracts the at- 
tention of fir Walter Waring, a neigh- 
bouring magiftrate, and landlord to 
the Woodman. The old juftice hay- 
ing a liquorifh tooth left, longs to 

8 


have an amour with the beautiful 
ftranger, and plots accordingly. Mat- 
thew Medley, however, his clerk, 
being defired by his brother, Bob the 
miller, to fpeak a good word for him 
to Emily, counteratts the juftice’s de- 
figns, but finding his interference on 
behalf of his brother of no avail, and 
miftaking an expreffion of his fweet- 
heart, Dolly Fairlop, into an idea 
that her father keeps Emily as a mif- 
trefs, perfuades his mafter to remove 
the ftranger, and to punifh Fairlop by 
turning him out of his cottage. Sir 
Walter’s love for Emily will not fuf+ 
fer him to proceed to extremities with 
her, but on Fairlop’s nobly refufing to 
abandon the object of his protection, 
the juftice takes away his leafe. In 
conféquence of an eclairc’ ffement be- 
tween Mat and his miftrefs Dolly, 
who explains, that when fhe had faid 
her father kept Emily, fhe merely 
meant that he maintained her; he 
regrets that he fhould have advifed 
harfh meafures againit the innocent, 
and refolves to repair the mifchief his 
error was fo near producing. Juft at 
this crifis Wilford, and his friend 
captain O’Donnel, enter the foreft in 
fearch of the loft love of the former. 
They feparate, that by purfuing dif- 
ferent routes they may more readily 
find her. ‘The captain falls in with ° 
Bob the miller, and is introduced by 
him to the Woodman’s cottage, where 
he isenraptured by the beauty of Emily, 
and not knowing her, is miffed by 
Mat Medley, who determines to di- 
vert himfelf with a game at crofs pur- 
poies, and fends O’Donnel to mifs Di 
Clackit, the elderly maiden relation 
of fir Walter Waring ; who concei?- 
ing that he means to pay his addreffes 
to her, receives him moft cordia'ly, 
and makes an appointment to meet 
him in the Woodman’s hop-ground. 
The juftice is alfo, by Medley’s 
means, led to the fame place, and a 
whimfical difcovery at the expence of 
mifs Clackit enfues. A conteit of 
archery for a prize having been pro- 

poied, 
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‘pofed, Emily and Dolly, as well as 
‘the reft of the laffes of the vicinage, 
affemble to try their fortune by fhoot- 
ing at a target; Emily’s arrow hits 
the mark, and as foon as fhe has wop 
the prize, Wilford enters, recognizes 
her, and after a laugh at O’Donnel’s 
miftake, the magiftrate’s ill-placed 
paffion, and a compliment to the 
Woodman for the warmth of his be- 
nevolence and the firmnefs,of his in- 
tegrity, the opera concludes with the 
double union of Wilford and Emily, 
Medley and Dolly. 


The following are fpecimens of fome 
of the moit approved airs in the 
above opera. 

Arr.—Mr. BLANCHARD. 
An the world’s crooked path where I’ve 


been, 
There to fhare of life’s gloom my poor 


part 
The bright {un-fhine that foften’d the fcene 
Was—a fimile from the girl of my heart! 


Not a fwain, when the lark quits her neft, 
But to labour with glee will depart, 

Af at eve he expetts to be bleft 
With—a finile from the girl of his heart! 


iCome, then, croffes and cares as.they may, 
Let my mind ill this maxim impart, 

That the comfort of man’s fleeting day 
Is—a fimile from the girl of his heart! 


Arr.—Mr.INGLEDON. 


The ftreamlet that flow’d round her.cot, 
All the charms of my Emily knew ; 

How oft has its courie been forgot, 
While it paus*d, her dear image to woo! 


Believe me, the fond filver tide 
Knew from whence it deriv’d the ; fair 
prize, 
‘For filently {welling with pride— 
It reflected her back to the fkies! 


Arr,——Madame PIELTAIN. 


Sweet inmate, Senfibility ! 
How pure thy tran{ports flow, 

When even grief that {prings from,thee, 
Is luxury in woe! 

Without thee, where’s the figh of love, 
Or blufh by grace refin’d ? 

Where Friendfhip’s facred tear to prove 
The. triumph of the mind ? 


Rondeau--Sweet inmate, &c. 


Arr.—Mr. INCLEDON. 


Oh tell me, Memory! no more, 
What woe in banifhment was mine ; 
What pain this lab’ring bofom bore, 
Compell’d its treafure to reign! 
But tell me, Memory—more kind, 
The envy'd tran{ports I regain ; 
Record them on my grateful mind, 
That not a forrow may remain ! 


On Wednefday, March.14, a new 
farce, call’d Mopern ANTIQUES; 
or, The Merry Mourners, was 
performed, for the firft time, at the 
fame theatre. The characters were 
thus reprefented : 

Dr. Cockletop, Mr. Quick; Frank, 
Mr. Munden; Steward, M. C. Powell; 
Napkin, Mr. Wilfon; Coachman, Mr. 
Thompfon ; Joey, Mr. Blanchard :— 
Mrs. Cockletop, Mrs. Mattocks ; Mrs. 
Camomile, Mifs Chapman; Nanny, 
Mrs. Crofs. 

This farce is.the production of Mr. 
Q’Keeffe, and, like moft of the fame 
writer’s pieces, affords rich food for 


laughter, coarfely and carelefsly difhed 


up. It was highly relifhed, however, 
by a numerous audience. 

' The fun of this,farce turns on two 
points,—the ridiculing an old dupe to 
the paflion for the antique, without 
his poffefling either tafte to diftinguifh, 


-or judgment to decide, ‘between what 
is valuable, and what is not fo, and 


the raifing a laugh at the affectation 
of grief on.the lofs of a hufband or a 
wife, when the circumftance is really 
the caufe of comfort and exultation. 
In the management.of this double pur- 


pole Mr. O’Keeffe, like the painter 
of a fcene in diftemper, has worked 


merely with 2.yiew to the coup d’ail, 


and, though his penciling will not 


bear clofe critica! {crutiny, it muft be 
admitted that he has produced a pow- 
erful effet. The broad humour of 
his incidents, :in fpite of their glaring 
extravagance and. improbability, pro- 
voked the audience to almoit inccffant 
laughter. The fcenes in this farce 
however, which only ferve to connect 
the incidents, have fcarcely finew 
enough to fuftain themfelves. 

Ff THE 
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THE BRITISH MUSE. 


IMAGINATION: a Poem. 


[Macrnation’s flight the mufe would 
trace, 

While, unconfin’d, fhe roves unbounded 
fpace ; 

Tied to no fyftem, fcarce to Truth allied, 

Whole faint refemblance Fiétion oft fup- 
plied, 

Thro’ tracts unknown fhe joys to fpeed 
her way, 

And novel wonders to the world difplay ; 

Wh: Nature never own'd, “tis her's to 
feize ; 

Her plattic force moulds ev'ry form with 
eafe ; 

Refemblance, order, twifts ten thoufand 
ways, 

And bends to ev'ry tint, the folar rays ; 

Her varied {kill we all admiring view ; 

‘The grand refult is ever fomething new : 

She turns, difdainful, from the feet-mark’d 
fhore, ‘ 

‘To wilds no mortal courage dares explore ; 

Gives birth to beings not of nature’s band, 

And peoples worlds with her creative wand. 

The mind, {till kindling, as the wings 
her way, 
Bafks in the radiance of the fount of day ; 
Beyond this {here diurnal foars on high, 
Mid counitlcfs hoits that glitt’ring deck the 
tky 5 
Marks the vaft round where planets keep 
their courfe ; 
Explains attractive and repelling force ; 
Meafures the tracks where devious comets 
ftray, 
r when they feek, or fly the folar ray: 
Treads the pure ether, to the bright abode 
Of Nature’s Parent—Uncreatéd God ; 
Where matchlefs fplendour dims an ange!’s 
fiwzht, 

Meets full the efflux of eternal light. 

O’er the wide ocean, dauntiefs, joys to 
{weep, 

Or plunge beneath the billows of the deep; 

Counts ail her myriads with acurious eye, 

Her giant monfters, and her puny try ; 

Dives to the hottom of their dark abodes, 

To view the wonders ct the boundilcis 
floods ; 

With admiration reads the laws which 
bind, 

When reigns the calm, or when lets loofe 
the wind ; 

O'er its fmooth furface fecis the breezes 
creep, 


Or hears the ftorm obftreperous lath the 


deep, 
*Gainft the tall rocks the foaming billows 
roar, 
Or fweetly murm’ring kifs the pebbled 
fhore. : 
Earth’s darkfome caverns boldly now 
explores, 
Exub’rant fource of rich metallic ores ; 
Marks, in the mine, how falts and min’rals 
lie, 
How precious gems acquire their diffrent 
die ; 
In its rough coat here refts, in raylefs 
night, 
The matchlefs diamond—Playful Chiid of 
Light. ’ 
Still lower pierces to the dire abodes 
Of Stygian furies, and infernal gods ; 
Hears the fhrill fhrieks,* the deep, and 
awful groaus, 
Of tortur’d chofts ; ‘or liftens to the moans 
Of pining Sadnefs, ever drench'd in tears, 
Here doom’d to dwell, for twice ten thou- 
fand years. * mf 
From caves fulphureous, and the dread 
retreat, vm 
Whcre Rhadamanthus fills the judgment 
feat, ie 
Thro’ fogs of vapours dank, or denfe, or 
rare, 
The mule, emerging, breathes our vital 
alr 5 
O’er finiling nature, cafts her cheerful eye, 
Earth’s Dedal landfcape, and yon fpleu- 
did tky 3 
Climbs the high mountain, whofe bleach'd 
fummits fhow 
An age’s heap of congregated fhow ; 
Exultng then furveys th’ horizon round, 
Sves ev'ry rood of waile or cultur'd ground; 
The ghit’ning ftreams, meandring, glide 
along ; 
Hills, woods, and vales, before her vific 
throng ; : 
Far o’er yon cliff, the views with patriot 
pi 1G2y 
A gallant navy fafe at anchor ride; 
Their pennants waving, and their canvafs 
turl'd ; ; 
Britannia’s fleet—the terror of the world. 
Deicending thence fhe in the vailey 
hides, : 
Miaicitic rocks, o’er-jutting, form its fides 5 
Delighted wanders as the river winds, 
Whoft willow'd bank, the babbjing cur- 
vent binds ; 


Now 
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Now fetks the foreft’s dark and cool re- 
treat, 
‘And hears the birds their am'rous fongs 


repeat ; 

Here Melancholy thows her /ombre pow’r, 

And gives the mind a» fweetly-penfive 
hour. 

Then finds the champaign, and to fields 

is led, 

Where golden Ceres, laughing, lifts her 
head : 

Views herbs, and flow’rs, and fruits, and 
rip’ning grain, 

The varied labours of the rural fwain ; 

Sees the blithe fhepherd tend his woolly 


breed, 

While lowing herds in meads luxuriant 
feed : 

Follows the plough, inhales the freth- 
turn’d foil, 

And pleas’d beholds the patient oxen toil ; 

Rejoicing notes this fimple, focial plan, 

Which thus fupplies the real wants of 
man. 


Could my tir’d mufe the date of worth 
prolong, 

hy merits, Marfhall *! fhould enrich 
her fong ; 


For Bakewell’s + brow the laurel wreath 
fhe’d twine ; 
A wheaten chaplet fhould encircle thine ; 
But future harvelts will thy worth de- 
clare ; 
And genial Nature owns his foft’ring care. 
‘To wilds fearce trod by men fhe now 
repairs, 
To roufe the defart monfters from their 
lairs ; 
Secks clofeft coverts where no feet intrude, 
And tattes the joys of felf in folitude. 
Again the haunts of buiy men invite, 
High-polifh’d manners in their. turn de- 
light, 
A crowded city gives the mind full 
fcopey 
To learn wha tmen avoid, or feek, or 
hope ; 
heir ftudies, tempers, vices, here are 
fhown ; 
Their virtues, paffions, to the mufe are 
known ; 
Their griefs and joys, their creeds, their 
loves and ftrife, 
Her faithful records can relate from life. 
Hackney, Wa ke 
March 7, 1791. 


SICKNESS: an Evecy. 


By the late Mr. Heapuey, of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 


Gickne ss! I yield tothy fubduing fway, 

A livid palenefs o’er each feature fteals ; 
Wildly irregular my pulfes play, 

And all my frame a liitleis languor feels. 


How chang’d, how alter’d from my for- 


mer plight, 
When youthful vigour every finew 
ftrung, 
When Fancy wing’d a bold excurfive 
flight, 
And notes of rapture warbled on my 
tongue. 
The dreams of pleafure which I then purs 
fu'd, 
No more fhall lure me with their fplendid 
cule ; 


Nor theil my love of fame be hence renew'd, 
For fickneis yields not to the great or 
wile. 


The frowns of cenfure, and the {miles of 
praife, 
And all that Fortune and that Fate de- 
cree, 
The fame indifference in my bofom raife, 
For all, alas! is vanity to me. 


E’en the fweet converfe of the nymph I 
love, 
Of late fo pleafing, new difgufts mine 
ear; 
And thould an angel whifper from above, 
His fine-ton’d accents I could {carcely 
bear. 


No med'cine, mix’d with 2fculapian art, 

Can rail my fpirits or affuage my pain ; 

Fox life’s warm tide {carce iffues from my 
heart, 

And flowly creeps along each circling 


vein. 


Whiere’er by chance thefe weary eye-balls 
firay, 
O’er yon fair mirror to its office true, 
My waited form I fhudder to furvey, 
And almoit doubt if *tis myfelf I view. 


Dim are thefe eyes which once mfulgent 
fhone 
And faint the throbbings of this aching 
breait, 


* Mr. Marthall has been long known to the public as an excellent writer on Rural 


Economy. 


} My. Bakewall has impreved the breed of cattle in a wonderful mauner. 
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My falt’ring voice has loft its wonted tone, 
And all my forrgws are by fighs ex- 
prefs‘d.: 
Few are the tranfports T can hope to fhare, 
While here a ling*ring victim I remain; 
Anticipation heightens my defpair, 
And retrofpeétion fharpens every pain. 
The {ports of youth in which I-once par- 
took, 
Alas no more th" approving fmile can 
wake ; ; 
On every {cene I caft a heedlefs look, 
Nor know but that may be the laft I 
take. 


Alike regardles of my friends and foes, 
I wait the coming of that awful hour, 
Which to affliction brings a welcome clole, 
And lifts the foul above Misfortune’s 
power. 
Then,whenexempt from each terreftrialeye, 
My trembling fpirit wings the geld of 
fpace, 
Congenial fouls may quit their native fky, 
And fmiling bear me to the throne of 
grace. 


An ORIENTAL HYMN. 
Tranflated by Sir W1LL1AM Jonrs. 
Prt of Spirits, who, thro’ ev’ry part 

Of {pace expanded, and of endleis time, 
Beyond the reach of lab’ring thought fub- 
lime, 
Badtt uproar into beauteous order ftart ; 
Before heav’n was, thou art. 
Fre fpheres beneath us roll’d, or {pheres 
above, 
Ere earth in firmamental ether hung, 
Thou {at it alone, till, through’ thy my- 
fiic love, 
Things unexiting to exiftence fprung, 
And grateful defcant fung. 


Omnifcient Spirit, whofe all-ruling pow'r 


Bids from each fenfe bright emanations 
beam ; 


‘Glows in the rainbow, fparkks in the 


ftream, 
Smiles in the bud, and gliftens in the flow'r 
That crowns each vernal bow’r ;- 


Sighs in the gale, and warbles in the throat 

Ot every bird that hails the bleomy {pring, 

Or tells his love in many a liquid note, 

While envious artuts touch the rival ftring, 

Till rocks and forefts ring ; 

Breathes in rich fragrance from the San- 
dal grove, 

Or where the precious mufk-deer playful 
rove ; 

In dulcet juice, from cluft’ring fruit diftils, 

Aad burns dalubsigus in the wuidlul loves 


Soft banks and verd’rous hills” 
Thy prefent influence fills ; 
In air, in floods, in caverns, woods, and 
plains, : 
Thy will in{pirits all, thy fovereign Maya 
reigns. 
Blue cryftal vault, and elemental fires, 
That in th’ ethereal fluid blaze and breathe; 
Thou, tofling main, whofe fnaky branches 
wreathe 
This penfile orb with intertwifting gyres : 
Mountains, whofe lofty {pires, 
Prefumptuous, rear their fummits to the 


{kies, 

And blend their em'rald hue with fapphire 
light ; 

Smooth meads and lawns, that glow with 
varying dyes 

OF dew-befpangled: leaves and bloffoms 
bright, 

Hence! vanith from my fight,. 

Delutive piftures | unfubftantial fhows ! 

My foul abforb’d one only Being knows, 

Of all perceptions one abundant fource, 

Whence ev’ry objeét, ev'ry moment flows : 

Suns hence derive their force, 

Hence planets learn their courf2 ; 

But funs. and fading, worlds I view no 
more ; 


God only I perczive ; God only I adore, 


MARFA’'s URN. 


NE4® yonder fane, beneath the fpread- 
ing tree, 
Where weeping marble tells a mournful 
tale 
Lies fnatch'd by cruel Fate's fad ftern de- 


The lovelieft maiden of the neighb'ring 
vale. 

No more the viol fhall attune its ftring 

With thy foft foottteps in the jocund dance ; 

No more fhall Love his votive ofF’rings 


bring ; 

No more fliall fire the foul the tranfient 
glance. 

No more, for thee, fhall Fancy break my 
rett 

With jealous thoughts which abfence often 
frames ; 

No more with fighs fhall heave my throb- 
bing breaft, 


Save fuch as rev’renceto thy mem’ry claims, 

And oft, when ev'ning’s filent {cenes com- 
bine, 

Thy guardian Sylphs fhall witnefs my re- 
turh ; 

My footiteps tending to thy hallow’d thrine, 

To drop 4 tar upon Maria’s urn, 
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EPILOGUE tothe GREEK SLAVE *. 
Written by Henry Bunzury, Efq. 
Spoken by Mrs. JorDAN. 


H OW ftrange! methinks I hear a cn- 
tic fay, 
‘What fhe—the ferious Heroine of a play ! 
The Manager his want of fenfe evinces, 
To pitch on Hoyidens for the love of Prin- 
ces— 
To trick out Chambermaids: in aukward 


Horrid P to ake a Princefs of a Romp. 
¢ ~— upon’t (replies indulgent 

Some damn‘d good-natur’d fellow fet her 

o Pugh, ( fays eld Surly) T thall now ex- 


To fee Jack Pudding treated with refpect ; 
Coblers in curricles alarm the derand 
©r my Lord Chancellor drive fix in hand.’ 


But I've a precedent—can quote the 
book— 
€zar Peter made an Emprefs---of a‘Cook. 
‘Fhere---now you're dumb, fir---no- 
thing left to fay; 
Why changing is the fafhion of the day-- 
Far wilder changes Paris can difplay ! 


There---Monfieur Bowkitt leavesHa, ° 


ha! the dance, 

‘Fo read Ma’méfelle a leSture on finance. 

‘The nation’s debts---each hair-dreffer can 
ftate "em, 

And friz in Ways and Means with hard 
pomatum ! 


Beaus lay down lap-dogs to take up the 


pen, 
And patriot Miffes urge the Rights of 
Men, 





Squat o’er their coals, fage Fifhwomen: 
debate, 

Dealing at once in Politics and Scait ; 

And fhrewdly mixing to each tafte the dithy. 

With freth and ftale---Philofophy and 
Fith. 

If fuch odd changes you can gravely fee, 
Why not allow a tranfient change in me ? 
The charms that mirth-defpotic make to- 

night, 
In griefmay {hime more eminently bright-- 
More killing ftill the gaudy maid be feen, 
Black as a crow---all Love and Bomba- 
zine. 


Say, my fair friends, what’ change has 

more fuccefs, 

In catching lovers, than a change of drefs ¥ 

Caps, hats, and bonnets, Fafhion’s pack 
of hounds, 

Each in its turn the trembling wretch fur- 
rounds. 

One day you wound him with a civick 
crown 3, 

Another---with atucker knock kim down- 

In cruel pink, to-night your game pur- 
fue --- 

To-morrow, pommel him, in black and 
blue. 

Now in a Turgue, now en chemife affaik 


him, 
Till the poor devil flounders---and you 
nailhin. 
If I my frock. have chang’d with fome 
fuccefs, 
And gain’d admirers in this regal drefs 
If faithful Celia fhould your favour prove, 
If pleas’d you liften to her conftant love ; 
If, tds with laugh---a figh of pity eae 
ou 5 
I'll be pond weather-cock to pleafé you 5 
The grave, the gay, alternately purfue, 
Fix but in this---my gratitudé to*you. 


Proceepines of the Firf? Sesstow of the Seventeenth Parliament of 
Great Britain, continued from page 147. 


ON Wednefday, Feb. 16, Mr. Burke, 
attended by Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, and a 
great number of members, prefented at 
the bar of the houfe of lords the following 
meffage : 

* My lords, 

«I am ordered, by the commons, to 
acquaint your lerdfhips, that the houfe of 
commons is ready to proceed upon the im- 
peachment of Warren Haftings, efq. late 
gevernor general of Bengal, now depend- 


* Performed for. Mis, Jordan's benefit. 


ing before your lordfhips, whenever your 
lordihips will appoint a convenient day 
for hearing the fame.’ 

Lord Grenville, fome time after, rofe, 
and having obferved the very great impor- 
tance of the meflage, which, in his opi- 
nion, required the moft ferious confidera- 
tion, in order that the houfe might profit 
by the experience and wifdom of their an- 
cettors, moved, ‘ That a committee be ap- 
pointed to fearch for precedents relative io 
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the {tate of the. impeachment of Warren 
Haftings, efq. brought up by the com- 
mons, and: proceeded upon in the laft fef- 
fion of parliament, and to report their opi- 
nion to the honfe.’—This was agreed to : 
feveral lords prefent were named; and all 
the lords who have been prefent this fef- 
fion were ordered to be upon the contnit- 
tee. 

On Monday, Feb. 21, Mr. Mitford 
rofe, according to previous notice, to move 
for leave to bring in a bill for the relief of 
perfons calling themfelves Protefting Ro- 
man Catholics, under certain conditions 
and reftriftions. It was well known, he 
faid, that there was great feverity iri the 
Jaws againft perfons profeffing the Roman 
catholic religion, but the extent of that 
feverity was not equally well known. Ih 
Burn’s Ecclefiaftical Law, was a copious 
enumeration of the penal ftatutes ftill in 
force againft them. The prefent reign 
was thé only one (the fhort reign of James 
II, excepted) fince the reign of queen Eli- 
fabeth, in which fome additional feverity 
againit Roman catholics had not been put 
upon the ftatute book; and many of the 
mott fevere of thofe aéts were direéted a- 
gainft the Roman catholic clergy. After 
going through a lift of the fanguinary laws 
againft the Roman catholic clergy, Mr. 
Mitford commented upon the inhumanity 
of perfecuting men for acting according to 
their confciences, and profefiing a religicn 
which they had received from their ance- 
ftors. Who, he obferved, that have feen 
Roman catholics in private life, that have 
known them men of gentle tempers and 
inoffenfive manners, could ‘deem them at 
all intitled to be the objeés of fuch rigor- 
ous penalties ? There were other laws, 
which fubjeéted them to heavy exactions ; 
and, if they were unable to pay thefg,_ex- 
poled them to the lofs of liberty, and the 
rifk of perpetual confinement ; and even, 
if their Sete did not amount toa certain 
fum, compelled them to abjure the king- 
dom. ‘The motive of thefe laws, in their 
firft inftitution, had been political. Thofe 
who: profefied the Roman catholic perfua- 
fion were deemed, and with juftice, ene- 
mies of the eftablifhed government of the 
country. _ No danger was, however, now 
to be apprehended from their political in- 
fluence. They had difavowed all attach- 
ment to any pretender, anc profefied the-r 
allegiance to the reigning family. 

Mr. Mitford next ttated the hardthips 
under which the Roman catholic laity were 
placed, declarmg that, although the aé 
of the eightecnth of the prefent king hag 
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given them fome relief, it by no means 
went far enough. He recited the penal- 
ties to which the lay catholics were liable 
for hearing mafs, for not going to church, 
and for various other offences ; and he 
reminded the houfg that, at the time thefe 
very fevere laws commenced, queen Eli- 
fabeth had been excommunicated by the 
pope, and her fubjeéts abfolved from their 
allegiance ; that therefore the laws againit 
Roman catholics were diétated by a fpirit 
of refentment, to which their feverity was 
chiefly to be afcribed. 

The relief he fhould propofe for the 
protefting Roman catholics, would be a 
bill fimikar to that which had _paifed. in 
Irland for the relief of the Roman catho- 
lics there fome years ago; namely, that, 
on condition of taking a certain oath, they 
were exempted from all penalties, except 
thofe by which they were excluded from 
civil and military employments. This 
was the footing upon which he withed 
they fhould be put in this country ; and 
as no i!l confequences had been found to 
retult from. it in a ¢ountry where the Ro- 
man catholics were fo much more nume- 
rous than they were in this, he hoped the 
houfe would fee no impropriety in the pro- 
pofition. He reminded them of the indul- 
gence that had been fhewn to proteflants 
im Roman catholic countries, and particu= 
larly in France, by an edié& of the preient 
king, long before the late revolution. He 
could not imagine that the houfe would be 
lefs liberal to thofe who were acknowledged 
to be as faithfully attached to the fovereign 
on the throne, and the government of the 
country, as fubjects of any other defcrip- 
tion whatever. : 

The fpeaker having ftated a point of 
form, Mr. Windham rote to fecond the 
motion. It appeared to him, he faid, 
that there were but two principles that 
could juftify laws of coercion againft per- 
fons on account of their religious opinion : 
the one was, that their opinions were er- 
roneous, and of ill confequence to their 
future falvation, and that, therefore, for 
their fakes, it was neceflary to extirpate 
fuch opinions, and prevent their fpreading ; 
the other was, that their principles, arifing 
from their religious opinions, were caleu- 
lated to make them dangerous fubjects, 
and, that, therefore, the fafety of the ftate 
required they fhould be made the objeéts 
of very fevere laws. —On the firft of thefe 
principles was that perfecution once jufti- 
fied, which was now fo univerfally ex- 

loded. With refpe& to the fecond, it 
had long been the language, that fuch 
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Jaws were neceflary, to guard againft the 
dangerous practices of the Roman catho- 
lics toward the fubverfion of the govern- 
ment, and the introduétion of arbitrary 
power; but however they’ might like to 
charge thofe practices on the Rorhan ca- 
tholics, he did not believe that hiftory 
would bear them out in the fact. It 
might be faid, that the Roman catholics 
had difplayed more tyranny than we had; 
but then it ought to be confidered, that 
power had been longer in their hands than 
in ours. Mr. Windham remarked, that 
there were perfons of no mean authority, 
who contended that religious opinion ought 
not to exclude men from civil offices, and 
they founded a ‘good deal of their argu- 
ment on the principle of -the unlawfulnefs 
of religious eftabliihments. 

He adverted to the greatextent to which 
Mr. Fox had carried this principle, in his 
argument on the repeal "4 the Teft A& ; 
a principle worthy of the enlarged views 
and comprehenfive genius of that gentle- 
man. This principle, however, he did 
not adopt in its fulleft extent: but to this 
fentiment, he could affirm with confdence, 
the wifdom of pofterity would more and 
more incline.» Even upon his own fenti- 
ment, there were nine cafes out of ten in 
which he would: adopt it. His idea was, 
that no more could be jutified againft Ro- 
man catholics than the fatety of the ftate 
abjolutely required; nor did he fee the 
difference between them and diffenters of 
other defcriptions. “They djd not afk to 
be admitted to places -of power and truft, 
but to live in a free and enlightened coun- 
try, exempted from the fevere penalties 
impofed by laws, which were by conni- 
vance evaded, and which, for that very 
reafon, ought not to difgrace the ftatute 
book. Befides,. was there any one view 
in which the catholics could now appear 
formidable ? Let them look at the general 
{tate of the catholic countries throughout 
Europe. ‘he power of the Pope was now 
confidered as a mere f{peétre, which had 
vanifhed before the light of reafon and of 
knowledge ; and it was, therefore, ab- 
furd to talk of dreading danger from po- 
pery; under the prefint circumitances. 

It had been faid, that a catholic’s taking 
an oath was of noavail, becauie the Pope 
would grant him a dilpenfation, and ab- 
folve hun from it. He fhewed the fallacy 
of this arguinent, by reminding the houle 
that ja catholic peer would uot take. his 
feat in the houfe of lords, when he wight 
do it by taking an oath, if his confcience 
would permit him to do it. 





Mr. Stanley, member for Lanecafhire, 
oblerved, that as it was-his lot to live in 
a part of the country where Roman catho- 
lics were extremely numerous, he had 
becn a witneis of their conduét for many 
years, and could take upon him to fay, 
that perfons who withed better to the fa- 
mily on the throne, and to the quict and 
fatety of the government, cid not exiit, of 
any defcription, or in any part of the 
kingdom. 

The chancellor of the exchequer rofe to 
fpeak, not to the principle of the bill, but 
to the form of proceeding ; after afew ob- 
fervations on which, he moved, that on 
the ft of March, the lisuie thould retoive 
itfelf into a committee on the bill. 

ivir. Fox rofe, and obferved, that as 
his opinion upon the teft aft had been al- 
luded to, he would now repeat it. It was, 
that the houfe had no right to juelge of the 
religious opinions of any one; or that it 
ought, becaufe any fet of men pofleiled 
particular religious tenets, to incapacitate 
them from hoiding places of power and 
truft, or enjoying the fame liberty as other 
fubjects. As to the effect which fuch 
opinions might have, when applied to the 
confideration of an after life, he- did not 
think that came properly to be rea- 
foned upon now. With regard to the 
doétrine which his honourable friend had 
dwelt on as exploded, that the Roman 
catholics did not cenfider an oath as any 
obligation, it was too abfurd to meet with 
countenance ; and he knew no title that 
we had to draw inferences from the fup~ 
pofed opinions of others, when they them- 
felves denied that they held any fuch opi- 
nions. He infifted, that if the bill pro» 
poted, did not extend to others as well as 
the Roman catholics, it would be partial, 
and inadequate to its purpoie; that, als 
though he was convinced of the propriety 
of an eitablithed religion, this was not to 
be confined to any particular religions 
tenets, but to {uch a religion as tended to 
produce beneficial confequences to the mc- 
rals of thg people, and the government of 
the ftate. {t was not merely from his own 
ideas that he adopted this argument; for 
the itatute books furnifhed us with a cor- 
roboration of the fat; and we might fee, 
that, on the touthern and northern parts 
of this country, a different religion pre- 
vailed, without any one hazardous effect. 
His honourable friend had declared, that 
he did not agree with hin in his argument 
on the repeal ot the Teitaét 5 but that, in 
nine’ caies out of ten, he could agree in the 
comeqnences that he (Mr. Fox) had ire 
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ferred from his argument, though from a 
different reafon. Mr. Fox faid, there was 
no rule fo general to which there might 
not be an exception ; but he thought he 
‘was warranted to maintain, ithat he was 
right, and had laid down the rule, cor- 
rectly, becaufe it was fair to fay, that the 
nine cafes made the rule, and that the 
tenth was the exception. It had fome- 
‘times been argued, that — go- 
vernments requred particular eftablithed 
relig?ons, and that peculiar circumftances 
required peculiar exceptions ; but in this 
he by no means could.coincide, while he 
was proud to avow himfelf the advocate 
for univerfal toleration. —In a word, when 
he heard thefe cruel and horrible laws re- 
capitulated, he thought that nothing fhort 
.of a total repeal of them would fatisfy him, 
that relief was given to that numerous and 
faithful sody of his majefty’s fubjects, 
that now lay. under the oppreffion of thote 
Jaws ; laws, which, befide excluding all 
<leferibed in them from places of trufts and 
power, rendered them liable to be con- 
demned as traitors. 

Mr. Fox underftood, that the relief in- 
tended by the bill went only to thofe de- 
{cribed as protefting catholics. Thefe, it 
was ftated, amounted to a contiderable 
number, and he believed it might be fo ; 
but, for his part, he was for no exception 
whatever; and if the neceflity appeared 
for repealing thofe horrid laws, the re peal 
ought to extend to all perfons that fell 
under their baneful influence. Upon what 
_ he withed to know, ought a 

oman catholic peer to be excluded from 
the houfe of lords? or a Roman catholic 
gentleman from the houfe of commons ?— 
Although there were many who had pro- 
tefted, there were {till more who, though 
they had not yet protefted, would have no 
objeétions to do it, and were in every re- 
Ape&t as good citizens as thofe who had. 

He contended, that all the different 
Chrittian religions that were tolerated in 
other countries in Europe, ought to, have 
the fame convenient toleration here; and 
this, he infitted, was no fpeculative opi- 
nion of hisown; nor was he given at any 
time to allow his own opinions, on any 
political queftion, to fuperfede what ex- 
‘perience had taught him to value. much 
above any favourite fyftem of his own. 
He adverted to the preient ftate of tolera- 
tion in different countries in Europe, and 
the advantages refulting to each from that 
falutary regulation. In the king of 


Pruffia’s dominions, and in the United 
Provinces, all religions were tolerated. In 
France, univerfal toleration now prevailed 5 
and in the United States of America it was 
the fame. So that in four great empires, 
all.of different conititutions, univerfal to- 
leration .prévailed. _ What could be the 
reafon of this? Would it be faid that 
‘Pruffia was too little monarchical for a 
monarchy ? .or that Holland was too little 
ariftocratical for an ariftocracy? or that 
liberty was not fufficiently extended te 
fatisfy the friends of freedom in France or 
in America? And yet, though toleration 
was given full {cope to in a monarchical, 
an ariftocratical government, and in two 
democracies, under our conftitution, boaft- 
ing of its fupertor exceflence, on account 
of its poffefling all the excellence of each 
of the three forms of government, tole- 
ration was to be confined in fhackles dif- 
graceful to humanity. In this contrafted 
variety of governments, every one, he 
contended, had been effentially improved 
by the principles of toleration. 

When it was thus found that toleration, 
without any exception, was a wife and 
falutary meafure in very different govern- 
ments, certainly it was particularly calcu- 
Jated for the conititutron of this country ; 
one of the principal beauties.of which had 
always been, and he hoped would ever re-- 
main, a mixed government, compofed of 
parts from every {pecies of government, 
‘happily blended to torm.a conftitution and 
governmentgfo near to perfection, as to be 
at once the admiration and example of fur- 
rounding nations, as well as the boatt of 
every Britith fubjeét that lived under its 
benign influence. 

- The chancellor of the exchequer faid, 
that he never would fupport this, or any 
other bill, the object or principle of which 
was, in any wife, fimilar to that propofed 
for the repeal of the Teft A&, which had 
been already fuccef;fully oppofed in that 
houfe, and which he fhauld always think 
buntelf bound to refift. And had he not 
confidered this biil as perfeétly different, 
in every refpect, from the other, he would 
not have fhewn the moft diftant favour for 
it. Digi 

The original motion being carried xem. 
con. Mr. Pitt’s motion, for the houfe to 
reiolve itielr into a committee of the whole 
houle, to take the propofition into con- 
fideration on Tuefday, the rft of March, 
was likewile carried mem. con. j 

{ To be continued. J} 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


oii _ _ FEBRUARY 25. 
Y Piterday, four foreigners, who were 
a ded laft,week, at the Crofs- 
keys, in Gr acechurch-ftrect, on a charge 
of robbing madame du Barré, at her villa, 
near Paris, of plate, jewels, &c. to the 
amount of many thoufand pounds, were 
committed to Newgate. e lady rob- 
bed, was the celebrated favourite of Lewis 
XV, ~ is fince arrived in town, in order 
to identify her property. 
: Dublin, Feb. 37. ‘This day, was 
tried in the court of exchequer, before the 
lord chief baron, an attion brought by 
John Travers, efq. againft Dennis M‘Car- 
thy, for pie converfation with the 
hon. Grace Travers (formerly Lyfaght) 
the wife of the plaintiff. A fiat was fome 
time ago granted by the learned judge, 
who tried dis aétion, whereon M‘Carthy 
was taken into cuftody. The damages 
jaid in the declaration were soool. It 
appeared that the defendant was-poftillion 
to the plaintiff, and had been ~ in 
bed with the plaintiff's wife, and frequent 
aéts of criminal intercourfe were proved. 
The judge felt the offence to be of the 
moft aggravated nature, as did the jury, 
who gave a verdié& for soool. the whole 
of the damages in the declaration. 

Gloucefter, Feb. 21. By the officer 
who brought home the difpatches from 
Botany-bay we learn, that Richard Pugh 
and Elifabeth Morgan, two convicts fent 
from our county prifon with the firft fleet, 
and who married before they embarked, 
have behaved in fo exemplary a manner, 
that they are efteemed among the moft ufe- 
ful and induftrious of the conviéts. They 
are ftationed at Norfolk Ifland, where they 
maintain a good reputation. Pugh has 
difcovered great ingenuity in covering 
houfes with fhingles, and turns out a va- 
luable member of the colony.” 

The native inhabitants of the country, 
having caught the fmall-pox from the 
Englifh, have died in great numbers. A 
little girl, named Abaroo, almoft eleven 
years of age, was brought into the colony 
with feveral others, who were in a terrible 
ftate from this diforder. They all died 
except this girl, and a boy who was under 


_the care of the furgeon-general. The 


governor defired the ciergyman to take the 
girl into his family, and bring her up as 
afervant. She had been with him, when 
the officer failed, eleven months; and fhe 
bad fo far improved in {peaking English, 


that the could underftand almoft every 
thing fhe was bid todo. Her mafter has 
taught her a fhort prayer or two, which 
fhe ts to him morning and evenings 
and if be ever happens to forget to hear 
her, the never fails to remind him of it. 
He has alfo taught her the letters, and the 
began to make fome progrefs in reading. 

Plymouth, Feb. 22. Yefterday, at a 
meeting of the inhabitants at the Guild- 
hall, the worfhipful the mayor in the chair, 
it was agreed unanimoufly to petition the 
honourable the houfe of commons to lay a 
tax upon dogs in this borough, in aid of 
the poor-rates, which now amount to the 
enormous fum of 30001. per annum, le- 
vied on the inhabitants of this town. 

FEBRUARY 26. 

A few days paft a very fortunate cir- 
cumftance occurred at the Orchard-houfe, 
Blackwall: Benjamin Kemp, efq. break- 
ing up an old fhip ry tne a Spaniard, 
which, when fhe was taken, had the greateft 
part of her crew killed) difcovered three 
ingots of gold of confiderable weight, 
which he immediately fent up to the Bul- 
lion office, under a ftrong guard of thip- 
breakers ; it is fuppofed the above cir~ 
cumftance will increafe Mr. Kemp's pre- 
fent wealth 25 or 30,0001. as there have 
been feveral {maller ingots found fince. 

William Gadefby, who was fentenced 
to be hanged at Edinburgh laft week, for 
houfe-breaking, has confeffed that he per- 
petrated the robbery on the Dundee Bank, 
for which Bruce and Falconer were exe- 
cuted about two years ago. Bruce and 
Falconer declared their innocence with 
their laft breath. 

FEBRUARY 27. 

A new method of bleaching appears to 
prove very fuccefsful. In confequence of 
the premiums offered by the board of truf- 
tees at Edinburgh, two pieces of cotton 
were compleatly bleached in five hours; 
one piece of linen in forty hours and ahalf, 
and another in forty-eight hours and a 
half, all completely whitened without ex- 

fure to the fun andair. The judges 

ave declared the colour to be as perteét 
as can be given to goods of the fame qua- 
lity, and that the ftrength and texture 
were not injured or weakened. Several 
other experiments are making both in Ire- 
land and Scotland, with reipe& to this 
important difcovery. 

A mill-wright, at Leeds, has invented 


a machine for the threffiing of corn, that / 
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is faid to anfwer every purpofe of hand- 
labour, at an adequate price ; it is worked 
by two horfes to ferve it, and the fame 
nuimber to keep it in motion, and fhake 
off the ftraw. 

A loom has been invented in Ireland to 
weave cotton and linen, by which two 
webs can be woven at the fame time by 
one weaver, with miore eafe and expedi- 
tion, and (as it is reported) with more 
perfection than on¢ web can be woven in 
a common loom. A coramittee of the 
Irith houfe of commons have made a re- 
port highly in its favour. 

FEBRUARY 28. 

Monday, Mr. Grattan’s famous motion, 
in the Irith houfe of commons, ¢* Whether 
that kingdom had a right to unreftrained 
commerce with every quarterof the globe,” 
was negatived by a majority of 146 to 85. 

MakCH 2. 

The fall of {now was fo ercat on Fri- 
day night in Oxfordthire, that the Wor- 
pe he mail and five or fix other ftages were 
obliged to ftop between Henley and Net- 
tlebed for near twelve hours. They were 
fome diftance from any public houfe of ac~ 
commodation, but the paffengers found a 
welcome in the houfe of Mr. Harris, of 
Gold-farm, near Benfon, who took them 
all in at three o’clock in the morning, and 
entertained them hofpitably till a paflage 
was dug through the {now for the carriages. 

The Bath poit coach was on Friday 
night overturned at Cherrol Downs, be- 
low Marlborough. Two ladies were 
obliged to ftay in the coach all night; and 
a wooden-legged failor, an outfide paffen- 
ger, was loft in the fnow, and has not fince 
been found. The fnow has drifted there 
‘near feven feet deep, and the mail was 
obliged to drive over fome ploughed fields 
with fix horfes, the roads being impaffa- 
ble. All the guards bring the moft dread- 
ful accounts of the weather. 

The Portfmouth. mail-coach ftuck on 
Saturday morning on a place called Hind- 
head ; by fome afliftance the guard got the 
mail on to Liphook, and -proceeded by 
ehaifes to Portfmouth,; which place he 
reached at half paft five o'clock iv the 
evening. The coach was left on the hill. 
‘They were within a foot of falling into 
the Devil’s Punch-bowl, not being able 
to diftinguifh the road. 

Marcu 3 

Yefterday morning, foon after fixo’clock 
a dreadful fire broke out in the Albion- 
mills, on the Surry fide of Blacktriars- 
bridge, which raged with fich fury, that 
in about half an hour he whele of that ex- 


tenfive edifice, together with an immenf 
quantity of flour and grain, was reduced 
to afhes ; the corner wing, occupied as 
the houfe and offices of the fuperintendant, 
only efcaping the calamity, from the thitk~ 
nefs of the party-wall. It was low water 
at the time the fire was difcovered, and’ 
before the engines were collected, their 
affiftance was ineffeftual:; for the flames 
burit out in fo many different direétions, 
and with fuch mtolerable heat, that it was 
impofhble to approach on any fide till the 
reof and interior part of the building, 
tumbling in, completed the general confla- 
gration m a column of fire, fo awfully 
os as to illuminate for a’ while the whole 

orizon. The wind being eafterly, the 
flames were blown acrofs Albion-place, 
the houfes on the weft fide of which were 
confiderably fcorched, and the inhabitants 
greatly alarmed. In the narrow lane ad- 
joining the mills, four or five houfes were’ 
deftroyed, and for-e others much injured. 
Fortunately no lives have been loft. A 
carpenter named Sitton, who was in the 


third ftory of the mill, narrowly efcaped- 


the flames, by a rope, which he faftened 
to the balcony next the water, and de~ 
f{cended into a boat. 

Marcu 6, 

A caufe was tried this week, in the 
court of king’s bench, in which Mr. At- 
weod, a taylor, was plaintiff, and a young” 
gentleman, defendant. It appeared that 
the plaintiff had furnifhed the defendant 
with clothes, and that his bill amounted 
to the fum of rz4l. for clothes in the 
courfe of feven months! That, at this 
time, the defendant was under age, and 
clerk to an attorney * Fhe defendant paid 
into court 50]. and for the remainder took 
iffue on the unreafonablenefs of the bill.— 
A minor, or his guardian paying for him, 
are, in law, accountable only for neceffa- 
ries. To this young gentleman, for this 
length of time, under thefe circumftances, 
it did not appear that ten coats, fourteen 
wailtcoats, and eighteen pair of breeches 
(for thefe were the articles {pecified) were 
to be all confidered as neceffaries.—Lord 
Kenyen obferved, that this was the moft 
imprudent aétion he ever faw. To give 
it countenance in a court of juftice, would 
be to deliver the youth of the middle clafs 
ia this country to a condition in which they 
would be ruined,. beture they could look 
about them.—The jury agreeing entirely 
with his lordfhip in this cate, were of opi- 
nion that the sol. paid into court on the 
part of the defendant, were quite enough 
tov all the. clothes that could. be neceflarys 
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in the courfe of feven months, for an at- 
torney’s clerk under age ; and, therefore, 
‘immediateiy gave their verdi& for the de- 
fendant. 

Marcu 7. 

On Saturday, the purfer of the thip 
Earl Cornwallis, which has been a long 
time lying at Portfmouth, under failing 
orders, was difpatched from the Eatft- 
India houfe. This thip is to carry out 
letters from the minifter, informing lord 
‘Cornwallis and general Meadows that the 
houfe of commons have approved the mea- 
fures they have adopted refpeéting the war 
with Tippoo and the Rajah of Travan- 
core. 

Dublin, March 5. In confequence of 
the annual mafquerade, at the new rooms 
in Rutland-fquare, on Tuefday night, the 
ey attended, armed as ufual with fire- 
docks and fixed bayonets. About ten at 
night an amazing crowd aflembled,’ to 
gratify their curiofity, when the infolence 
of the police foldiery excited a moft alarm- 
ing riot. After a regular battle, which 
Jafted for near an hour, the populace be- 
came victorious, and five of the police 
were flain in the conteft; three others, 
svho were taken to the hofpital, died the 
next day, and in a fhort time it is fup- 

fed the whole Guard de Police would 
‘have been cut off, had it not been for the 
humane and fpirited perfonal interference 
of lord Charlemont and Mr. Napper 
Dandy, who prevailed .on the mob in 
Mantly to difperfe. 

Marcu 8. 

At Oxford affifes Giles Freeman Co- 
vington, charged as an accomplice with 
Shurey and Caftle, in the murder of Da- 
vid Charteris, near Nunecham-wood, én 
3787, for which offence the two datter 
were excouted at the lait aflifes, was 
brought to the bar; when the fame fatif- 
faétory evidence was adduced on which 
the others had been convicted ; and being 
found guilty, the judge paffed fentence, 
which appeared to have a far greater etfect 
upon the court than the prifoner. So au- 
dacious was Covington’s behaviour, that 
during his trial, while Kilby was giving 
evidence, he made a fudden {pring toward 
him, and attempted a blow at his head. 

It is faid, that the nabob of Arcot has 
filed a bill in our court of chancery againft 
the India company, calling them to account 
for his revenues for thefe ten years laft 
paft, during part of which time the com- 
pany held pofieffion of his territories in the 
Carnatic, and have fince, under pretence 
of a debt due to them, feized his domi- 


nions, and that fuch bill is filed by his 
highnefs’s law agents, Meffis. Wallis and 
Troward. This is a proceeding altoge- 
ther new in this country. 

MarcH 9. 

Falmouth, March 8. Laft night a def- 
perate engagement took place off the Li- 
zard between the Sprightly revenue cutter 
and a fmuggling veifel belonging to Guern- 
fey. The imuggler beat off the Sprightly 
with the lafs or three men killed and five 
wounded. 

MARCH 10. 

His majefty having, on Tuefday, grant- 

ed a free pardon to Mr. Walter, printer 


.of a morning paper called The Times, he 


was yelterday liberated from his confine- 
ment in Newgate. See Vol. LXXXV, 
page 277, and Vol. LXXXVI, page 106. 

On Thurfday, a claufe paffed the Irifa 
houfe of commons, in the ftamp-duty bill, 
to exempt the advertifements refpecting 
charitable hofpitals from paying duty, for 
the noble purpofe of giving aid to charity. 

On Friday . Grattan’s motion in 
Trifh houfe of commons, for the abolition 
of the police, was, after a long debate, 
negatived by a majority of 135 to 187. 

Marcu 11. 

A battle between a father and fon was 
fought at Stockbridge,.on Monday. {¢'n- 
night, which, after a fevere conteft of 46 
minutes, terminated in favour of the for- 
mer. Some gentlemen who were prefent, 
amade a handfome colleétion for the victor. 
— We think this may be confidered as the 
ultimatum of Vice and Brutality! -. 

MarRCH 12. 

The amount of the Cornwall tin export- 
ed by the Eaft India company to China 
within the firft thirteen months after the 
recommendation of the prince of Wales, is 
two thoufand tons, valued at 120,000l. 

MarcH 13. 

On Saturday was held a general meet- 
ing of the proprietors of the late Albion 
mills, to receive the report of the fur- 
veyors, with refpeét to their lofs by the 
late fire, when st was determined to dif- 
pofe of that valuable fcite of ground to 
build on.—A few days after, the proprie- 
tors publifhed an adverti/cment, intimating 
their fufpicions that the mill was wilfully 
fet on fire, and offering a reward ef 500! 
for the difcovery of the perpetvato, to be 

id upon conviction. . , 

Aberdeen, March'10. A due! was this 
day fought on the hill of Tynbaggen, near 
this city, between capt. John Grant, of 
the late north fencible regiment, and Mr. 
John Dingwall, jun. bofer, in Aberdeen. 

Gg2 Capt, 


a 
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Capt. Grant's fecond was lieut. James 
Grant of Bellintfomb, and Mr. Ding- 
wall’s, Mr. James Cruickfhank, wine- 
merchant in Aberdeen. They exchanged 
three fhots each, and the laft from capt. 
Grant, wounded Mr. Dingwall in the 
thigh. He was helped into his chaife; 
where a furgeon was in waiting, and his 
wound is not thought dangerous. The 
quarrel originated Cora Mr. Dingwall’s 
having made his addrefles to mifs Grant, 
daughter to the captain, and afterwards 
drawn back. By ie law of Scotland, no 
damages can be claimed for breach of 

promife of marriage. ‘ 

MARCH 17. 

A general court of direftors was held at 
the bank of England, when a dividend 
after the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, 
was dire&ted to be declared. 

Canterbury, March 15. As fome la- 
bourers were digging to lay the founda- 
tions of three new houfes behind the cha- 
rity-fchool, Margate, about two feet be- 
Jow the furface they found the remains of 
feveral bodies, which were interred ih 
graves hewn out of the folid chalk. From 
a medal found in one of the graves, it is 
fuppofed they have lain there upwards of 
2500 years. It has on it an empefor’s 
head, crowned with a radial crown; and 
from the legend, though every letter is not 
‘diftinguifhable, there remains no doubt of 
its bemg one of oe who reigned 
in the year 437. On the reverfe is the 
whole length figure of-a man, bearing a 
lance in his right hand, in a running atti- 
tude ; a very bold relievo ; the infcription 
is not legible. At the fame time were 
found the remains of a fword and fcab- 
bard, though much decayed: - The bones, 
when found, were very entire’; but, on 
being expofed to the air, foon crumbled 
into duft. 

Plymouth, March 16. The Difcovery, 
captain Vancouver, deftined for difcoveries 
in the Pacific ocean, is put into Falmouth. 
—The hon. Mr, Pitts only fon of lord 
Cameiford, is embarked on board: her in 
quality of es fo refolutely bent 
is this noble youth on a maritime life, that 
No intreaties of his friends, nor the recol- 
leftion of his fufferings on hoard the Guar- 
dian, liewt. Riou, can prevent him from 
leaving affluence and eaie, for the hazard- 
ous attempt of exploring the unknown re- 
gions of the great Pacific ocean. 

~MarcnH 24. 

The following prfons, remarkable for 

longevity, have died in the courie of this 


and the two preceding months, viz. At 
ingt + % 
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Dumfries, in Virginia, aged 104, Mrs. 
Henrietta’ Martiel, a native of Hanover. 
She had ten children, two of whom are 
ftill living; 25 grand-children, and 43 
great grand-children, one of whom died 
the fame day that the former was interred, 
—At Rochdale, Frances Corfsly, widow, 
= her 1ogth year.—Mrs. Ann Taylor, 
of Hopftone, Shropshire, 103 . 
She ‘retained her Meee ee the + sah 


Ann Green, a pauper, of the townthip of 
Sprotbro’, aged 113 years.—In St. Luke’s 
workhoufe, Bridget Player, aged 102 
years. 2’ 


MarcH 25. 

This day the corporation of the Royal 
Exchange affurance office, paid the fum of 
twenty thoufand pounds to the proprietors 
of the late Albion mills, viz. Five thou- 
fand pounds affured upon the building, and 
fifteen thoufand pounds upon the ttock. 
The fums infured by the other offices are 
as follows: The Union, fix thoufand 
pounds ; the Sun, Phoenix, arid Hand-in- 
Hand, Five thoufand pounds each :' in all 
Forty-one thoufand pounds. —Propofals 
had been made to the Weftminiter fire-of- 
fice, for an infurance to the amount of ten 
thoufand pounds, but that office had very 
fortunately declined it. 1 
. Portfmouth, March 23. The late boat- 
fwain of the Ferret floop of war, who, af- 
ter having been difmiffed by the fentence of 


-a court martial, had malicioufly ftabbed a 


young gentleman, the mafter’s mate of 
the faid veffel, upon whofe evidence he had 
been conviéted,* has been fince tried by a 
court martial for this laft offence, and found 
guilty. His fentence, which is not yet 
nown, has been tranfmitted to the lords 
of the admiralty for their approbation. 
’ Dublin, March 22. grand com- 
mittee of courts of juftice fat; when Mr. 
Porfonby, after an exordium, in which 
he {tated the danger of invading the per- 
fonal liberty of the fubje&t, moved, ‘ That 
it is the opinion of this committee, that 
the chief juftice of the king's bench in or- 
dering 4 capias ad re, lum to iflue 
againft John Magee, at the fuit of Richard 
Daly, marked for 4oool. directing the 
fheriffs to take exceffive bail from the de- 
tendant, had aéted illegally."-— The attor- 
ney-general declared’ he fhould move an 
amendment toinclude the three other judges 
in the refolution, and then negative it; 
which was accordingly done by 125 to 65. 
Marcu 26. - 

Vefterday his majeity’s royal proclama- 
tion appeared, offering the cutton.ary boun- 
ties for volunteers who fhould enter me 

is” 
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is majefty’s rip ‘of war. On this, and 
on the univerfal rumour of an impending 
war with Ruffia, great numbers of feamen 
left town, or fecreted themfelves ; and the 
public funds fell near fix per cent. 
Marcu 28. ; 

This day, in conféquence of previous 
notice of the fame given on Friday, the 
chancellor of the exchequer delivered the 
following meflage from his majeity to the 
houfe of commons ; 


*G.R. 

* His majefty thinks it neceffary to ac- 
quaint this houfe, that the endeavouis 
which his majefty has ufed, in conjunétion 
with his allies, to effeét a pacification be- 
tween Ruffia and the Porte having been hi- 
therto uinfuceefsful, and the confequences 


which may arife from the further progrefs 


of the war being highly important to the 
interefts of his majefty and his allies, and 
to thofe of Europe in general, his majefty 
judges it requifite, in order to add weight 
to his reprefentation, to Inake fome further 
augmentation of his naval force ; and his 
majefty relies on the zeal and affection of 
the houfe of commons, that thcy will be 
ready to make good fuch additional ex- 
pence, as may be incurred by thofe prepa- 
rations for the purpofe of fupporting the 
intereft of his majefty’s kingdoms, and of 
¢ontributing to the reftoration of general 
. tranquillity on a fecure and lafting foun- 
dation.” : mT 


A meffage to the fame effeét, was de- 
— by lord Grenville to the houfe of 
lords. : ; 


Alterations, from the London Gazette, in 
the Lift of Sheriffs for1791. 


Dorfetthire, Sir Stephen Nath, of Lewelton, 
* bart. vice John Calcraft, * 
Merioneth, Griffith Roberts, of Bodynllyn 
* wice Bulkeley Hatchett, * ' 
Shropthire, Thomas Pardoe, of Fairitree, 
Somerfet, For Abraham Elton, of White- 
ftanton, read William Elton, of Win- 
ford, ses heel ie 
Southampton, County of, For Charles 
Poole, of Woolverton, read Charles 
Pole, of Wolverton. 


BIRTH. 
ER Catholic majefty, a princefs, 
baptifed by the name of Maria The- 


H 


refa Philippa, &c. é&c. to the number of 
fixty names. 
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MARRIAGES. 
M “ces Beresford, fon of the right 
hon. John Beresford, to lady Frances 
Arabella Leefon, daughter to the earl of 
Miltown. 

Rev. Miles Beevor, fon of fir Thomas 
Beevor, bart. to mifs Beevor, daughter 
of James Beevor, efq. of Norwich. 

. John Bigfby, efq. of Ratcliffe-upon- 
Soar, Nottinghamfhire, to mifs Cham- 
berlin, only daughter of John Chamberlin, 
high theriff for that county in 1789. 

Francis John Browne, efq. M. P. for 
Dorfet, to Mifs Baring, daughter of Joha 
Baring, efq. 

DEATHS. 
Aucu countefs dowager of Tanker- 
ville. 
Lady Jane Clifton, fitter of the earl of 
bington. 
Matter William John Bouverie, eldeft 
fon of the hon. William Henry Bouverie. 

Rey. John Weftley, A. M.—A Life, 
with a fine Portrait of this celebrated 
Man, «will be given in our next. 

Lady Mary Palk. 

Sir Robert Carr,’ bart. 

Richard Paton, efq. an eminent marine 
painter. 

William earl of Strafford. 

Lord Spencer Hamilton, uncle to the 
duke of Hamilton. 

PROMOTIONS. 
(T Homas Lighton, efq.—a baronet of 
ght hon. Dudley Ryder and Tho 

Right hon. Du an mat 
surly of. Payuntiar qual of the 

rces, 


Hon. Spencer Percival, clerk of the 
irons and furveyor of the melting houfes 
in the Tower. 

Thomas Steel, efq.—a privy-coun- 
fellor. 

William Jones, efq. of the Inner Tem- 
ple—Marfhal of the King’s Bench Prifon. 

William Dunkin, efq. one of the judges 
of the fupreme court at Begala knight. 

REFERMENTS. 
RE V. Cadwallader Jones—Reétor of 
‘St. Ives, Cornwall. 

Rey. Charles Manners Sutton—Dean 

of Peterborough. 


BANKRUPTS. 
FEBRUARY 26. 


Illiam Ambridge the younger, of 
Ww Allen-ftreet, Sicetdeor Clerk- 
enwell, butcher. 


Ely Shaw, of Woodnook, in Honley, 
Yorkfhire, clothier, 
Robert 


From the GAZETTE. 
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Robert Bowman, of Liverpool, dea- 
der. } 
May Horn, of St. Paul, inthe borough 
of Longport, in Kent, brawn-maker. 

John Brent, of St. Catherine's, vic- 
tualler. os 

George Yeaman, of Qnflow-ftreet, Saf- 
fron-hill, viétualler. 

’* John Thurfton Deeble, of Cannon- 
ftreet, upholder. 

Humphrey Green, of Liverpool, miller. 

Holdiworth Newman, of Little Dart- 
mouth, in Devonfhire, merchant. 

MaRCH 1. 

Stephen Rice, of Pall-mall, jeweller. 

, Barnard Vanfandan, of Lothbury, dca- 
er. 
Thomas Baker the younger, of King- 
fton-upon-Thames, “Surry, diftiller. 

George Lane, of High Wycombe, in 
Buckinghamfhire, paper-maker. 

* Wilkam Lewis, ‘of Liverpool, joiner. 

Nicholas ‘Hopkins, of Weftbury, in 
Wilthire, taylor. 

“" “MARCH 5. ; 

John, otherwife John Charles Lochee, 
of Poland-ftreet,;‘ rmedeller. 

William! Watfony of Greenwich, coach- 
matter. : 

Thomas Rutter, of Oxford-ftreet, man’s 
mercer.‘ « x 

William Milward, of Inkberrow, -in 
Worcetterfhire,’ baker. 

Jofeph Lucas, of Caton, in Lancahhire, 
timber-merchant. ; : 

John Wilfon, of Bevericy, in York- 
thive, grocer. 

Samuel Collins, of Aldermanbury, 
victualler. 

Burkett Fenn, of Cornhill, hofier. 

Richard Shannon, of Holborn, mer- 
chant. 

Marcu 8. 

Stephen Hoole, of the Strand, inftru- 
ment:maker. 

Thomas Bird, of Horfebook, in Staf- 
fordthire, cordwainer. 

William Oldakers, of Birmingham, 
dealer. 

Mary Burbidge, of Weft Haddon, in 
Northamptonfhire, widow, innholder. 

Maacu 12. 

George Greenwood and Richard Floyd 
Pitt, of Great St. Helen's, merchants 
and copartners. 

Rees Powell, of Neath, in Glamorgan- 
fhire, thopkeeper. 

Robert Fuller, of Chippenham, in Cam- 
bridgefhire, grocer. 

James Shepley, of Wandfwotth, -in 


Surry, mealnian. 
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Alexander Norman Boath, of Newport- 
ftreet, Weftminfter, taylor. 

John Oliver, of Bromley St. Leonard, 
bricklayer. 

John Weller, of Poplar, mariner. 

Charles Hughes, of the Royal Circus, 
Surry, dealer. 

Nathaniel Marfhall, of King-ftreet, 
Wefiminfter, victualler. 

Mary Nuttall, of Wigan, in Lanca- 
fhire, widow, thopkeeper. 

Thomas Johnfon, of Sutton, and John 
Johnfon, of Hurdsfield, in Chefhire, cot- 
ton-manufacturers and partners. 

Henry Jones, of Little Britain, brick- 
layer. : 

William Lively, of New Saram, in 
Wiltthire, coach-maker. 

MARCH 15. 
James Ifherwood, of Lancafter, mer- 
chant. ae 

Samuel, Beadfinore, of Athby-de-la- 
Zouch, in Leicefterfhire, dealer. . 

John Beadfmore, the younger, of Afh- 
by-de-la-Zouch, in Leicefterfhire, dealer. 

William Atherftone and Samuel Ather- 
ftone, both ‘at Louthborough, in Leicef- 
terfhire, copartners, joint traders, and 
hofiers, 

MarCcH 19. 

James Hummertton, of Fleet-ftreet, 
paftrycook. : . 

Richard'Green, of Wolverhampton, in 
Staffordihire, innholder. ~ 

William Gaden, of Pool, merchant. 

MakcH 22. 

Mayia Brown, of Oid Bond-ftreet, 
dealer in toys. : 

Thomas Tovey, of St. Michael m 
Bedwardine, Worcefterfhire, | white- 
fimith, 

Michael Lafcelles, ef Salifbury-ftreet, 
St. Martins in the Fields, wine-merchant. 

Thomas Bowles, of Snow-hill, painter. 
Timothy Gold{mith, of London, ma- 
riner. 

Charles Ryland, of Limehoufe, dealer. 

Marcu 26. 

Gcorge Fowler, of Scotland-yard, Weft- 
minfter, ‘merchant.’ 

William Sharpe the younger, of Afh- 
by-de-la-Zouch, in Leicefter, innkeeper. 

John James, of Tuglyn, in Cardigan, 
merchant. 

Hamlet Lowe, of Manchefter, au&tioneer. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Tockdale’s Sermons to Seamen, 8vo. 
6s. 
Rooke’s Defcriptions and Sketches of 
fome remarkable Oaks, 4to. 7s. 6d. boards. 
Fothergill’s 
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Fothergill’s Cautions to the Heads of 
Families, 1s. 6d. 

Falconer’s Diflertation on the Medical 
Effe&ts of the Bath Waters, 8vo. 5s. 

Boardman’s Review of the Works and 
Charaéter of Voltaire, 8vo. 6s. 

Labyrinths of Life, 4 vol. 14s. 

Whitt, a Poem, 8vo. 6s. 

Peéckard’s Memoirs:of N. Farrar, 8vo. 


5S. 

Annals of Chymiftry, vol. 1. 8vo. 3s. 
6d. fewed. 

Long’s Travels of an Indian Interpre- 
ter in N. America, 4to. 18s. 

Memoirs of Julia de M*****, 2 vol. 
6s. 
Alvarez, or Irrefiftible Seduction, 12mo. 
5s. fewed. 

Vaughan’s Principles of Anatomy and 
Phyfiology, + vol. 8vo. 12s. 

; Walker’s Pronouncing Diétionary, 4to, 
rl. 4s. 

Rouffcau’s Principles of Political Right, 
fmall 8vo. 6s. 

Wenzel’s Treatife on the Cataract, with 
Remarks, by Ware, 8vo. 6s. 

Sufferings of John Couftos, Mafon, 
{mall 8vo, 6s. 

Vale of Felicity, 2 vol. 6s. 

Barry's Juftice of Peace, 4 vol. Svo. 
tl. 1908. 

Dyde’s Hiftory of Tewkefbury, 8vo. 
3s. boards. 

Bousfield’s Obfervations on Burke's 
Letter, 1s. 6d. 

Excentricities of John Edwin, Come- 
dian, 2 vol. 8vo. ros. 

Two Strings to-your Bow, a Farce, 1s. 

Poems, on Nature and ruftic Manners, 
{mall 8vo. 3s. 6d. fewed. 

Analylis of the Science of Legiflation, 
2S. 

Linguet’s Critical Hitory and. Review 
of the Works and Charaéter of Voltaire, 
8vo. 6s. 

Inquiry into the Origin, &c. of Civil 
Eftablifhments of Religion, 1s. 6d. 

Bewley’s Treatife on Air, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
fewed. 

Ruffel on the Plague, Quarantines, &c. 
gto. rl. 11s. 6d. 

Loufiad, a Poem, Canto 111. 2s. 6d. 

Krohn’s Cafe of an Extrauterine Con- 
ception, folio, boards, 11, 1s. coloured 
2l. 2s. ' 

Archenholtz’s Pifture of Italy, 2 vol. 
42mMo. 75. 

Bergmann’s Chymical Effays, vol, 35 
6s. boards, 





Congal and Fenella, a Tale, 2s. 

Gough's Account of Man’s’ Salvatior 
by Jefus Chrift, 1s. 6d. 

Perfiana, 3 vol. gs. 


AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, 
From Mar. 14, to Mar. rg. 1791. 


By the Standard: WINCHESTER Bufhe? 
of eight Gallons. 


Wheat, Rye. Barley. Oats. Beans 
s. dis. dot. dite d. 8. de 


London 5 10]3 A a1/2 33 r 


COUNTIES INLAND. 





Middlefex 6 4l——|2 102 63 2 
Surry 6 4/3 4/3 02 613 10 
Hertford 6 oO]——j|2 112 5/3 g 
Bedford 6 olf 102 102 53 4 
Cambridge 5 513 12 81 ola ae 
Huntingdon § 10j—/2 m1. 2/3 ok 
Northampton 6 5/3 9/3 12 2/3 4 
Rutland 6 41—/3 3,2 3/3 4 
Leicefter 6 6/3 o\3 62 314 £ 
Nottingham 6 si4 313 32 514 © 
Derby 7 '——/3 9a 714 @ 
Stafford 6 9—|3 92 713 9 
Salop 6 444 73 82 44 9 
Hereford —_—_ on. | mee | enone 
Worcetter 6 33 93 62 83 or 
Warwick 6 sl———3 52 10/4 
Gloucefter 6 3 es O2 4131 
Wilts 6 sl—3, o2 2/4 
Berks 6 4J——2 102 5/3 
Oxtord 6 6l——2 92 4/4 
Bucks 6 si—2 92 4h3 








COUNTIES upon the COAST. 




















Effex § 10\——'2 g2 2218 
Suffolk 5 93 22 92 32 10 
Nortolk § 33 O02 72 2218 
Lincoln 5 1313 FI2 ar2 o!3 2 
York 6 24 53 12 3'4 & 
Durham 6 43 9——2 3l4 3 
Northumb. 5 84 o2 ria 113 7 
Cumberland | 

Wefimoreland 6 10) \3 72 6§—< 
Lancahhire 6 8'4 013 82 54 3 
Cheshire 6 10\——4. ol i 
Monmouth 6 3—3 61 10|\——= 
Somerfet 6 9|—|3 12 13 3 
Devon 6 o——i2 m't 93 & 
Cornwall § 10!———/3 OT gl 
Dorfet 6 10}—|2 102 I|——= 
Hampbthire 6 43—il2 92 13 3 
Sutlex 6 1——2 102 23 4 
Kent 6 O——2 102 4215 
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